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will include a facsimile reproduction of a new score, as well as 
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THE 
EDITOR’S CORNER 


a 


MCONTRIBUTORS. Jonn 
MALCOLM Brinnin’s “I, Spy” is, we 
think, the poet's first published fic- 
tion. He describes it as “an attempt 
to catch Elizabeth Bowen's absorp- 
tion of Henry James” (cf. The Heat 
of the Day). It catches other things 
of the 
king. Mr. Brinnin’s fourth book of 


too—maybe the konscience 
poetry, The Sorrows of Cold Stone, 
was published last year (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.). He is teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut and continuing 
to act as Director of the New York 
YM-YWHA Poetry Center. 

SANFORD EDELSTEIN is employed in 
the Acquisitions Department of the 
University of Illinois Library. Al- 


though “The Silent Snow” represents 


his first acceptance, a poem by Mr. 
Edelstein has since appeared in Per- 
spective. 

RICHARD ELLMANN, well-known for 
his work on Yeats, is going Irish- 
hunting again next spring. This time 
‘twill be Joyce, and the thought of a 
book on't. He is Professor of English 
at Northwestern. 

Rost GRAUBART writes poems for 
the little magazines when she isn't 
painting. She is married to David Ig- 
Poet Signature VIII, 
Spring, 1951 NMQ). 

EDWIN 


natow (see 
Honic has published a 
great deal of poetry, fiction, and crit- 


icism. He is at present finishing a 


ro 
Jf 


book on allegory, and it seems likely 
that his book of poems, The Moral 
Circus, will be published next year. 

WituiaM V. Howarp, who did the 
cover design, is a graduate student in 
Fine Arts at the University of New 
Mexico. 

J. B. Jackson lives in Santa Fe, 
where he publishes and edits Land- 
scape. 

Aaron Kastin has published a vol- 
ume of poetry, This Bird Is Mine 
(N.Y.: The Street Press, 1947). He 
now lives in Albuquerque. 

MIRIAM KOSHLAND was born in 
Germany, went to school in France, 
England, and Italy, worked for 
eleven years in Israel, came to U.S. 
in 1947. She is preparing an antholo- 
gy of Modern Negro Poetry of Afri- 
ca, the Caribbean, and Latin-Ameri- 
ca. Some of her translations from 
French-African poetry appeared in 
the January and April (1952) issues 
of The California Quarterly. Bio- 
graphical data concerning the poets 
she has translated from is often hard 
to come by; she has sent us the fol- 
lowing concerning the three poets 
who appear in this issue: Leon Da- 
MAS was born in Cayenne, French 
Guiana, later moved to Martinique 
where he attended Schoelcher Col- 
lege, and eventually went to Paris to 
study law. According to the Institut 
Frangais d'Afrique Notre (Dakar), 
Damas now lives in Basse Terre, 
Guadeloupe. J. J. RABEARIVELO was 
born in Tananarive, Madagascar. 
He was largely self-taught, having 
tried without success to get a scholar- 
ship to study in Paris. In 1937, at the 


continued on page 489 





Edwin Honig 


THE GAP 


UNCHED over a book on the stone bench, he lets his 

lips move to words he only partly understands. Around 

him are the day and the dumpy skyline, the traffic and 
the policemen, the crowds and their murderous pressures, a brief 
pause of lawn in front, and behind, a hulking tabernacular mu- 
seum. But he is trying to shut these things out, to let them be 
washed like rubbish down the gutters of a sluggish, dying world. 
Meanwhile, buoyed up by his tongue, his imagination dances 
through a flaming world of imagery. It is poetry and he is entre 
les lilas et les roses. That would be southern France, where he has 
never been, but which is nevertheless as real to him, as real... 
well, as real as anything could be. About what other place could 
you justly say 

O mois des floraisons mois des métamorphoses 

Mai que fut sans nuage et Juin poignardé 

Je n’oublierai jamais les lilas ni les roses 

Ni ceux que le printemps dans ses plis a gardés 


—the long line breathing its own rise and fall, the music bursting 
forth, as out of a grape, full of its own tart sweetness? 
Jen’oublierai jamais l illusion tragique 
Le cortége les cris la foule et le soleil 
Les chars chargés d’amour les dons de la Belgique 


Prisoner in his own land, which is occupied by the enemy, the 
poet is recalling the old days of its greatness and the recent days of 
its defeat. He imagines the poet now, a middle-aged little man, 
stooped, dishevelled, writing by candlelight in a low farmhouse, 
alone, thinking of his wife (his wife who suddenly becomes all of 
France to him!) and listening meanwhile—for this poet is also 
a maquisard, a resistance hero—for the voice in the night which 
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will tell him to drop his pen and pick up his rifle or grenade. 
Then he will blow out his candle, as he temporarily snuffs out 
the dream of les jardins de la France Semblables aux missels des 
siécles disparus, to finger the metal trigger, to tear out the metal 


fuze with his teeth, to destroy, to cut away the foreign parasite 


consuming the heart of his native land. 

It is drizzling. The page he is reading is blistered with damp- 
ness. The figures who pass and glance at him are made of lead; 
huge and huddled in their coats, they grimace, concerned with 
their bodies. It is cold—they want to be warm. It is wet—they are 
frantically covering their skins, afraid of rusting. What do they 
know of poetry, the spirit’s fire, the warmth that glows within the 
clogged flesh—the flesh which rusts even as you touch it? 

He is angry now, angry at the drizzle which refuses to become 
rain, angry at the people rushing by who stare at him as if he were 
mad, angry And so he turns the pages quickly, chooses a pas- 
sage at random, and begins to read aloud: 

Ma patrie est comme une barque 
Qu’abandonneérent ses haleurs 
Et je ressemble ace monarque 
Plus malheureux que le malheur 
Qui restait roi de ses douleurs 


His throat, a well of disdain, purrs with rich and purple sound, 
and he becomes Richard II, ‘king of his own sorrows.” One hand 
holds the book and the other gesticulates, open fist, closed fist, as 
if throwing diamonds to the air. He imagines the whole world 
suddenly agape, turning to listen to him, humble as children. 
But just as he is flinging his fist straight up, his voice breaks, and 
there is a burst of laughter. With the words still vibrating on his 
tongue, he brings his hand down and stands blinking at three 
laughing faces. They are schoolgirls, all wearing too much 
lipstick. One suddenly raises her arm to the sky and shouts 
“Whoops!” He rises, shuts his book and stares at them, and they 
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turn to run. Rather, two of them do; the third, a little shorter 
than her friends, is still looking at him silently, embarrassed. 
Then she asks quickly, “Would you like to use my umbrella?” 
She flips open a red umbrella and wags it tentatively like a huge 
peony. He stares at her. She is pretty, but her mouth is too big. 
He sits down again saying primly, “No, thanks very much!’’ and 
she runs ahead to join her companions. 

He pretends to read while the drizzle ticks against the pages, 
but his eyes jerk themselves away to follow the girls. They are 
still running, and when they reach the end of the walk he watches 
them disappear into the museum. He closes the book, smoothes 
the wetness and wrinkles on his black hat, picks up his cane, and 
saunters down the walk. 

As he walks up the sleek gray steps into the entrance he quickly 
observes the groups who stand willy-nilly under the portico won- 
dering whether to go in and wait till the drizzle stops or to chance 
getting wet running three blocks to the nearest subway. He does 
not wait for their curiosity, but stares straight ahead and pushes 
himself through the revolving door. At the check stand he reaches 
up to offer his book; he prefers to carry his hat and cane. 

Throngs of women whispering restlessly to one another are 
mounting the long marble staircase to the galleries. He pauses to 
watch them: great-armed housewives wearing sweaters under 
their coats; long-legged girls in galoshes, mud speckling their 
silk stockings; schoolgirls swinging zipper notebooks and pranc- 
ing in bare red legs and gum-soled shoes which make a squinch- 
ing sound as they vault up the stairway, three steps at a time. 
When the women unbutton their coats, he is assailed by the 
smell of powder and perfume, and by the wetness of their cloth- 
ing mingling with the half-arrested odor of body perspiration. He 
imagines the feel of their tightly hidden flesh, clammy as a 
worm’s, rusty as a dank metal. And still they go heavily herding 
each other up the stairway. He waits several minutes till there is 


a lull, an open space between groups. Then he inserts himself in 
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the vacancy and mounts the long staircase. Before reaching the 
top he catches the murmuring glances of a few women who are 
descending on the other side of the brass bannister. Holding his 
cane and hat gently in one hand, and swinging the other freely, 
he adjusts a cynical smile to his lips and dedicates his eyes to a 
green hat bobbing several steps above him. 

At the desk before the galleries, he pays the fee and walks 
ahead, shoulders aloof, head weighted to one side. He evades a 
pair of obstinate bodies in the doorway with a mild “Pardon me” 
and veers into the spectacularly darkened gallery. 

It isa fashion show, knit together with the casual sophistication 
of the French. Everywhere there are small stagesets in glittering 
frames. And inset upon the miniature stages, instead of live mod- 
els, are mannequin dolls, three or four feet high, made of wire. 
Here and there over the frames are inconspicuous streamers an- 


nouncing la mode frangaise apres la guerre. Discreetly colored 


lights embedded in the stages suffuse the mannequins with an in- 
toxicating warmth. And behind them are brilliant surrealist sets, 
improvisations on various Parisian street scenes. 

He lingers behind the squealing women who nudge and scrape 
for a better view behind the rail guards. When he spies an open- 
ing he moves in hastily and stands there cocking his head this way 
and that, clutching the rail guard under his chin and smiling 
dazedly. He recognizes for the first time the palpable world of his 
secret choice, full of the bated imagery of desire, exquisitely re- 
duced to a size, half frivolous but almost real, which he can man- 
age. As he passes from stage to stage, his senses sharpen, noting 
new perfections of feature and posture in every mannequin. And 
he falls in love with a new one each time. Here with a figure airily 
turned ona bicycle, taffeta skirts ballooning over her knees; there 
with a slim high-breasted maid on thick pumps, long skirt em- 
bracing sinuous limbs, hips tilted provocatively in jaunty prome- 
nade. Mannequins everywhere in profusely living gestures invit- 
ing admiration and love, draped and slung in brocades out of 
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which they emerge with the bloom of startling individuality. If 
only he could banish the heavy sweating women from the gallery 
and be alone with the mannequins in their charmed world and 
be himself unchecked by curious stares. ... He might even step 
under the rail, mount the stage, and touch— 

He is being crushed. In his trance he has allowed himself to 
become pinioned by three or four huge squirming bodies. And 
now, hardly able to catch his breath, he is struggling to free his 
head from a ubiquitous crushing pressure. But he is thrown to 
his knees before a space widens about him and several great- 
headed women peer down, scrutinizing his discomfort. 

He is gasping and fumbling on the ground for his hat and his 
cane when a figure bursts out of the circle and kneels beside him. 
For a moment, looking into a small pretty face and wide red lips, 
he imagines that one of the mannequins has come to rescue him. 
And as a pair of hands float toward his face he is warmed by the 
illusion that they have been sent fresh from the summer garden, 
smelling of lilacs and roses. He moistens his lips for a word or a 
kiss... . There is a murmur in the crowd. He raises his eyes over 
the bobbing head before him and sees a girl in delirious mockery 
shooting her arm up and howling ‘““Whoops!’’ At the same time 
he feels a palm briskly stroking his back. Now he recognizes the 
figure kneeling beside him as the girl who offered him shelter un- 
der the red umbrella. She has withdrawn her hand and is turning 
to her companion, squealing ecstatically, “I did it! i rubbed the 


hump on his back!”’ But before she can rise he grasps the offend- 
ing hand, draws it swiftly to his mouth and bites it—and then 
bites it again. 


He is able to gather his hat and cane and get to his feet before 
the girl, roused from the shock, shrieks out, ‘““Why you nasty lit- 
tle hunchback!” Some of the women in the circle are smiling and 
some are shaking their heads reprovingly. He turns and walks 
quickly out of the circle, through the gallery, down the marble 


staircase, into the street. Then he scampers three blocks through 
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a heavy rain toward the subway, feeling the ache in his teeth, the 
taste of rust on his tongue. 


When he reaches the subway dark crowds are clotting the en- 
trances. Withdrawing, he suddenly remembers that he has left 
his book behind. His mouth grows empty, as if all the words he 
ever knew had fallen out. And he turns and stands like a toad by 
the gutter, spitting into the stream that runs cluttered with rub- 


bish down the curb. 





Richard Ellmann 


LAWRENCE AND HIS DEMON 


AW RENCE wrote his poems for the usual literary public as 


well as for the congregation of the faithful. Consequently, 
even when they are bad they are readable; and Mr. Eliot's 


remark about Lawrence's prose, that he had to write often badly 
in order to write sometimes well, is applicable to his poetry too. 
He has much more skill, and more interest in skill, than many— 
even among his adherents—will claim for him. Their moderation 
is based upon the impression that while many of the poems are 
poems, others are naked and personal records of pains caused by 
blows to Lawrence's solar plexus, his soi-disant nub of thought 
and feeling. 

Even these records are, however, symbolic and representative 
rather than merely personal and autobiographical. Describing 
the revisions of his early work, Lawrence wrote: ‘‘A young man is 
afraid of his demon and puts his hand over the demon’s mouth 
sometimes and speaks for him. And the things the young man 
says are very rarely poetry. So I have tried to let the demon say his 
say, and to remove the passages where the young man intruded.” 
R. P. Blackmur, understandably impatient with Lawrence, has 
put a hostile interpretation on these admissions; he takes “the 
young man in the quotation to be just what Lawrence thought he 
was not, the poet as craftsman, and the demon... exactly that 
outburst of personal feeling which needs the discipline of craft to 
become a poem.” But surely this was not what Lawrence meant. 
He was distinguishing the archetypal self, purged of everyday ac- 
cidents, from the self-consciousness of an inhibited young man 
bound by a particular space and time. His revisions necessarily 
improve upon form as well as content. 

The early poem, “Lightning,” published in 1913 in Love 
Poems, demonstrates Lawrence's poetic character in both its un- 


385 
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revised and revised versions. Mr. Blackmur has pointed out how 


full it is of Hardy; the diction does, in fact, often suggest him: 
“the lurch and halt of her heart,” “the hot blood’s blindfold art,” 
and “the clips of my arms.” But the situation could hardly be 
more essentially Lawrence's. Like most of his early love poems, 


“Lightning” is scarcely a love poem at all; rather it is an accusa- 
tion. With the fervor of a Sordello he accuses his lady of coldness, 
a coldness brought up-to-date by identifying it with frigidity 
masking itself as virtue: “Almost I hated her, she was so good.” 
The defect of this version of the poem is not that it is like Hardy, 
a master whom Lawrence might have studied even more careful- 
ly, but that it is often like lesser poets: “And the sense of her 
clinging flesh was sweet’’ sounds like Dowson; ‘‘Pale love lost in 
a snow of fear’’ sounds like Swinburne; “And claim her utterly in 
a kiss’ sounds like Rossetti or any poet of little consequence. If 
we compare three stanzas from each of the two versions, it be- 
comes evident that Lawrence had more linguistic sensitivity than 


he has usually been credited with: 


I leaned me forward to find her lips, 
And claim her utterly in akiss, 
When the lightning flew across her face, 
And I saw her for the flaring space 
Of a second, afraid of the clips 
Of my arms, inert with dread, wilted in fear of my kiss. 


A moment, like a wavering spark, 
Her face lay there before my breast, 
Pale love lost in a snow of fear, 
And guarded by a glittering tear, 
And lips apart with dumb cries; 
A moment, and she was taken again in the merciful dark. 


I heard the thunder, and felt the rain, 

And my arms fell loose, and I was dumb. 
Almost I hated her, she was so good, 
Hated myself, and the place, and my blood, 





LAWRENCE AND HIS DEMON 


Which burned with rage, as I bade her come 
Home, away home, ere the lightning floated forth again. 


The final version, completed fifteen years later, is not flawless, 
but is greatly improved: 


I leaned in the darkness to find her lips 
And claim her utterly in a kiss, 
When the lightning flew across her face 
And I saw her for the flaring space 
Of a second, like snow that slips 
From a roof, inert with death, weeping “Not this! Not this!” 


A moment there, like snow in the dark 
Her face lay pale against my breast, 
Pale love lost in a thaw of fear 
And melted in an icy tear, 
And open lips, distressed; 
A moment; then darkness shut the lid of the sacred ark. 


And I heard the thunder, and felt the rain, 
And my arms fell loose, and I was dumb. 
Almost I hated her, sacrificed; 
Hated myself, and the place, and the iced 
Rain that burnt on my rage; saying: Come 
Home, come home, the lightning has made it too plain! 


Lawrence has made the imagery of the storm, with its rain, snow 
and ice, more continuous and fused. The language is generally 
more direct, natural, forceful, and concrete; so “the iced rain that 
burnt on my rage”’ replaces a trite with a sharp phrase, and the 


queerly broken two last lines seem emblematic of the lovers’ part- 


ing. The power of the poem comes not from the passion of love, 
but the passion of critical insight. 

When Lawrence revised his poems for the 1928 collection he 
did not touch the poems published after 1916 and generally writ- 
ten after May, 1912. For from the time he was twenty-seven, when 
he and Frieda ran off together, he assumed a firmer control of his 
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material. If stanzaic pattern was never a primary interest with 
him, diction was; if rhyme did not bother him much, rhythm did. 
Lawrence rid himself of Victorian diction and rhythm at about 
the same time as Eliot, Yeats, and Pound; it has even been sug- 
gested that, since the imagists published his work in their anthol- 
ogies, he was under their influence. What evidence is available, 
such as Lawrence's own disavowal of imagist intentions and the 
individual character of his subject-matter, suggests a parallel de- 
velopment rather than a derivation. Lawrence, like Pound, never 
completely purified his diction, but he made remarkable changes 
in it. His early poems dwell like “Virgin Youth” upon “the soft 
ripples below my breasts’’ and “my beautiful, lovely body.” But 
by Look! We Have Come Through (1917) his body, and his at- 
titude, are tougher and no longer androgynous. So, in his later 
revisions, Lawrence takes such a stanza from ‘““The Wild Com- 


mon’ as this: 


What if the gorse flowers shrivelled and kissing were lost? 

Without the pulsing waters, where were the marigolds and 
the songs of the brook? 

If my veins and my breasts with love embossed 

Withered, my insolent soul would be gone like flowers 
that the hot wind took, 


and supplies a new diction: 


What if the gorse-flowers shrivelled, and I were gone? 

What if the waters ceased, where were the marigolds then, 
and the gudgeon? 

What is this thing that I look down upon? 

White on the water wimples my shadow, strains like a dog 
on a string, to run on. 


The speaker's veins and breasts are no longer embossed with love, 


for the emphasis must come on his abundant life rather than his 


amorous contours. Similarly, Lawrence removes the sentimental 
identification of nature with kissing; by replacing the conven- 
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tional ‘‘songs of the brook” with the arresting ‘“‘gudgeon,”’ he im- 
parts an energy to nature which was not present in the early ver- 
sion. The substitution of the shadow, an obviously transitory phe- 
nomenon, for the “insolent soul,’” whose mortality was less ap- 
parent, makes for a stronger contrast of abundance and nothing- 
ness. The change is not only thematic and verbal; it is also rhyth- 
mical. He breaks up the mainly anapestic rhythm, particularly in 
the conversational third line; he cuts short the loose second line, 
and interrupts the fourth with separate phrases instead of the 
breathless extended clause of the previous version. The rhythm is 
less prettified, the diction less sentimental, the attitude less 
eccentric. 

Many of Lawrence’s alterations are of the kind (if not alto- 
gether of the quality) that Yeats made. In “Monologue of a 
Mother,” “‘a strange white bird” becomes “a thin white bird,” as 
if Lawrence had looked more closely at the object, and in “Week- 
Night Service” “the dim old church” becomes “the droning 
church.” He comes to be more sparing in his use of words like 
“pale” and “beautiful”; “The still, pale floor of the sky” in 
“Troth with the Dead” is turned to “the low, still floor of the 
sky,”’ while in “Lotus and Frost”’ the line, “And sensitive beauti- 
ful blossoming of passion,” is somewhat restrained to ‘‘And sen- 


sitive, bud-like blossoming of passion.’ He is also more specific: 


in “Dreams Old and Nascent: Old,” “the great, uplifted blue 
palace”’ is later named as “the great blue palace at Sydenham.” 
He is apt to substitute the concrete statement for the abstract 
even when the abstraction is more sensational; in “Malade,” he 
changes ‘‘I am choking with creeping, grey confinedness” to “Ah, 
but I am ill, and it is still raining, coldly raining.’”’ Generally his 
images become bolder and barer. He first compared the church 
bells in ““Week-Night Service” to ‘‘spattering showers from a 
bursten sky-rocket dropping / In splashes of sound, endlessly, 
never stopping”; his later substitution is less grandiose and fa- 
cile: “‘spattering shouts of an orator endlessly dropping / From 
the tower on the town, but endlessly, never stopping.”” And in 
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‘The Enkindled Spring,” he took the last stanza, which original- 
ly began: 


And I, what fountain of fire am I among 
This leaping combustion of spring? My spirit is tossed. . . . 


and wrote instead: 


And I, what sort of fire am I among 
This conflagration of spring? the gap in it all—! 


The rhythm and diction are much more convincingly natural. 

These revisions are proof that he knew, almost as well as his 
critics, the difference between a good line and a bad one. They do 
not indicate subservience on his part to the theory that content is 
all-important and that form will take care of itself. If any theory 
of composition is implicit, it is that form should not be sought in 
isolation; form and content arise together in the demon, the ar- 
chetypal self, and their emergence in consort reflects that self’s in- 
ner order. As he wrote of Pansies, “Each little piece is a thought; 
not a bare idea or an opinion or a didactic statement, but a true 
thought, which comes as much from the heart and the genitals as 
from the head. A thought, with its own blood of emotion and in- 
stinct running in it like the fire in a fire-opal, if I may be so bold.” 
Mental constructs are not, or should not be, merely mental: ““The 
profoundest of all sensualities,’’ Lawrence said, ‘‘is the sense of 
truth / And the next deepest sensual experience / is the sense 
of justice.” If the head, heart, and genitals in Lawrence's poetry 
are not often perfectly joined, they sometimes reach a magnificent 


accord. 


The best poems, the best passages, are bursts of such unified 


perception. They have a brutal honesty of observation. Lawrence 
pries open the lid, whatever the box may hold. It is the honesty of 
aman with a parti pris, not of an impartial observer. He disturbs 
whatever he touches; he goads and is goaded. It is a poetry of exac- 
erbation, in which sometimes anger and sometimes love provides 
the motive force. “Last Words to Miriam,” which deals with the 
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same situation as “Lightning,” but more confidently and freshly, 
is a good example: 


You had the power to explore me, 
Blossom me stalk by stalk; 

You woke my spirit, you bore me 

To consciousness, you gave me the dour 
Awareness—then I suffered a balk. 


Now who will burn you free 


From your body’s deadness and dross? 
Since the fire has failed in me, 
What man will stoop in your flesh to plough 
The shrieking cross? 


The mixture of love and hate, both for Miriam and for the sexual 
act, reaches a climax remarkable for Lawrence, who was not often 
good at climaxes. The metaphor of the cross is one of his most 
dramatic and successful images, for it implies the sacredness, ter- 
ror, and pain which were for him essential parts of the sexual ex- 
perience. In a retrospective, particular, and personal pattern Law- 
rence expresses an unadorned insight that might have come from 
Songs of Experience. 

Honesty does not necessarily make for artistic merit. When 
Lawrence is being merely honest, his diction is sometimes slack— 
curiously, “slackness” was a favorable term for him—and some- 
times insufficiently restrained. The protagonist of “Snake” suffers 
from these qualities: 


The voice of my education said to me 

He must be killed, 

For in Sicily the black, black snakes are innocent, 
the gold are venomous. 


Was it cowardice, that I dared not kill him? 
Was it perversity, that I longed to talk to him? 
Was it humility, to feel so honoured? 

I felt so honoured. 
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The self-searching is morally commendable but poetically tedi- 
ous. On the other hand, his best poem about his mother, “Hymn 
to Priapus,”’ is a triumph of self-examination, so harsh that it al- 
most ridicules his sorrow. It begins with the thought of his dead 
mother, then describes his love-making with a live country-girl, 
and ends by considering the limits and checks which have been 
put upon human grief: 


She fares in the stark immortal 
Fields of death; 

I in these goodly, frozen 
Fields beneath. 


Something in me remembers 

And will not forget 

The stream of my life in the darkness 
Deathward set! 


And something in me has forgotten, 
Has ceased to care. 

Desire comes up, and contentment 
Is debonair. 


I, who am worn and careful, 
How much do I care? 

How is it I grin then, and chuckle 
Over despair? 


Grief, grief, I suppose, and sufficient 
Grief makes us free 

To be faithless and faithful together 
As we have to be. 


The struggle to express a complicated state of mind increases the 
interest of this poem; the language, while not especially distin- 


guished, holds tightly together and gathers at the end into an in- 


tricate knot. The honesty of this poem, unlike that of “Snake,” is 
highly dramatic. 
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Aside from that occasional slackness, Lawrence's mature work 
is impressive. If at one moment he is all thumbs, at the next he 
tells us something which we ignore at our peril. His earlier de- 
fects are almost gone; sentimental, trite, and vague words are 


carefully excluded. He tries to present an experience or mood as 


cleanly as possible, and in rewriting his early poems he reveals a 
great increase in self-discipline. While his authority is not always 
unchallengeable, he is master of his own house. His demon of- 
fered him more and more help as he grew older. In those poems 
where all Lawrence’s powers emerge, his verse shines, as he 
wished, like “a fire-opal.” 








John Malcolm Brinnin 


;, ors 


LOSING the door of the apartment she could—for the 

heart runs back and down no matter how the mind in- 

inclines—already feel the tomb’s fine dust settling upon 
that area of un-living, see, in the immediate gloom, that moteless 
taking over of the tulipwood escritoire, the Saarinen coffeetable 
and the foolish flowery ottoman they had loved for its loneliness 
in the Third Avenue window when—when they had still been 
capable of such precise emotions. And now there was the elevator 
to meet with its single occupant, the faceless little man shooting 
up and down through the years of the war, trapped in an econo- 
my of movement that mocked—if truly it did not parallel—the 
economy of life itself. in its ornate circle, the arrow overhead 
turned without hesitation and stopped at twelve. Shifting the 
weightless weight of her marten scarf, she stepped into the cube’s 
polished hollow. 

“Hot enough for you, Mrs. Swampscott?” 

She smiled, almost lavishly. It was all one could do in the face 
of these casual, oh so imperious demands upon one’s attentions. 
No Orpheus, No Eurydice, she thought, and clenched her teeth 
for the descent. 

If she had not left Fdwin’s body—why did it always remind her 
of Johann Sebastian Bach?—among the already summer-coated 
furniture of the apartment, it was as if she had. How simple, she 
thought: murder is the absence we inflict upon escape. Reversing 
the notion, she was about to come upon one of those truths that 
give lustre to our selflessness. But already the glittering lemon- 
yellow taxi—what was it about wartime that made the conveyance 
beatific as it had never been in those, yes, one said it interminably 
now, ‘days before the war?’’—was bearing her through a geometry 
of streets made real only by their asphalt surfaces, their curb- 
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stones, and the fact that, really, they were streets. A sudden appre- 


ciation of the back of the driver’s head erased her thoughts, but 
one. Could there be two men in the world so finely boned in the 
neck—at that oh so dear point where the buried pituitary secreted 
its wild unpremeditated plans? And if there could, ought there 
to be? Shaken by the tremors of that possibility, she braved the 
identification card in the lighted square as if, absurdly, she were 
playing Russian roulette. But the revolver merely clicked at her 
temple. The name it offered was not Edwin Swampscott. My dear, 
she thought, forgive me this, as, shutting the money thing to as 
their destination loomed, the driver reached back to open the 
door. 

The lobby of ciie Algonquin had attracted its usual strays— 
theatrical outcasts war had transformed into automatons of na- 
tional destiny—Lot’s wives, al! of them, their lengths of salt 
dressed by protocol and dispatched throughout the known world 
on “missions.” Edwin was late. It is all true, she thought in a 
panic that was, curiously, prinked with a wing of relief—as if hys- 
teria might feed upon absolute control. And in that impalement 
she knew that, whatever had cracked in Edwin, whatever had 
made him sag as though he stood perpetually before a firing 
squad, hers was the deeper treason, the ultimate espionage. 

Displacing herself momentarily from her thoughts, she watched 
Raoul extricating with one wand-like finger this couple or ‘that 
from the queue before the dining room. With that Gallic way of 
the born headwaiter, how like a premier danseur he moved— 
seemed, was. With what utter security he reigned over diplomats, 
dollar-a-year men and that strange class of individuals who, in 
uniform, threatened to institute forever the era of anonymity. 
The marvelous continuity of mealtime sustains him, she thought. 
After all, one does dine. 

An actor’s face—embodiment of legend—floated across the lob- 
by’s plush glow, magnetizing the other sitters who, like herself, 
waited in an efficiency of apprehension for the holy grail of still 
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another face. She studied them all, as, lifting their delicately un- 
certain eyes, they found not the face they were anticipating but 
one the recognition of which was no less delightful for its being, 
inevitably, a rebuff. 

“I spy,” she said, almost aloud, and the silent echo returned, 
“I, spy.” Ah—if only it were all a children’s game, a game of war, 
of marriage, of the twentieth century, interchangeable in its parts 
and evanescent in its pretenses, dispersed at once by Nanny’s twi- 
light voice and muffins smuggled into bed. Indeed, she felt as 
though she were sitting up with the body of her own childhood— 
that weightless weight of her dead expectations. In every lobby of 
the war-weary city she sat so—enduring, uncomforted, the noise 
in the streets, the faceless solicitations of a thousand doormen. 

But this tardiness of Edwin’s was becoming insupportable. 
Whatever it was spies did as spies—how easily she was thinking, 
saying, believing it all now!—there were the sad blotched con- 
tracts of the marriage state, if not of truncated dedication, govern- 
ing them still. Fixing an eye on the clock which, since her en- 
trance, had not stopped, she was deciding to allow him five min- 


utes more when—why must he always go through a revolving door 
twice?—Edwin was catapulted into the lobby like a message tied 


to a stone. 

“Good girl,’”’ he said, kissing the elaborate webbing that dis- 
guised something of her face if nothing of her intransigence, 
“thought I'd find you gone clean off in a huff.” 

“One’s huffs are not irrevocably portable,” she answered in a 
voice that, like a cracked whip, awaited its own echo. 

He ordered daiquiris in perfect ignorance of her suspicions. 
Blossoming in an orchard of clues, these had now become convic- 
tions before which his bravura shriveled, before which their 
seven years together seemed a lie the proportions of which she 
would not be able fully to assess for months. The thought of a 
winter alone strangely thrilled her. She would, on skis, sail quite 
clear of this little man. How exact had been her feeling that she 
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had already left him, had, with Sicilian finesse, quite murdered 


him, so that he lay in ultimate supinity on the floor of Apartment 
12c—yet hardly less lifeless than, as his slug-like fingers gleaned 
sugar from the rim of his glass, he seemed to her now. 

If one had had the good luck to have been able to have hung 
onto servants, if simple dining at home had not been one of the 
first of casualties, would, she wondered, crisis have long ago 
hauled down its flag? Or would their restlessness—hers and his— 
have merely aggrandized itself over the cratered remains of a 
hundred soufflés? There had been a symmetry once—the days a 
tail-swallowing series admitting somewhat of boredom, perhaps, 
but never this hourly contretemps which, together or apart, 
brought them to the scene, if not yet the engagement, of “J/ faut 
aller sur le pré.” 

Edwin, finishing his third daiquiri in a glaze of impermeably 
good-natured guilt, spoke again. ‘“Talked with that Tibbets fel- 
low today. Wants us down for the week end of the sixteenth. 
Game?” 

There was, she had to concede, something magnificent, almost 
memorable, about the shoddiness of his pretense. 

“One simply cannot say what one may, in three weeks, be dis- 
posed to undertake. I had thought,” she added, with an attempt 
at civility the effort of which quite drained her, “your own views 
were of, more or less, the same qualification.” 

He had dropped a packet of matches during this exchange and, 
failing to retrieve it because of an inability to bend sufficiently to 
enable his short arms to reach the floor, had settled back in his 
chair with that look of n’importe which, though it had at first en- 
deared him to her, now made her want to lift him by the ears. She 
was about to pick up the fallen matches herself when a waiter’s 
swooping hand, magically presenting her with a fresh packet at 
the same moment it flicked the other from the floor and on which, 
she noted unequivocally, was the crest of an embassy which had 
—was it, incredibly, but four embattled years ago?—been among 
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the first to close its gates and burn its papers, clarified her vision. 
Proof-starved, she felt as though she had witnessed the scraping 
of a murky canvas, the original pigment of which now showed 
the luminous, bitter, landscape of truth. 

Now that she knew—not in the sense of domestic apprehension 
but in the assurance of evidence flashed like a badge—she under- 
stood how her antipathy had all along been directed not toward 
his possible treason—since that, after all, was a concern of offices 
and agencies the doors of which since time immemorial had re 
mained impervious to the knockings of the heart—but toward his 
insufferable fortitude as her husband. It was that, that that called 
her “bluff” in the same exposure that it, for her, called his. But 
she knew him still to be incapable of action—though not of pas- 
sivity—in the execution of which she might be the victim. As for 
herself, she might have been Clytemnestra so exact was the net- 
ting she wove, so keen the blade she whetted against his uncon- 
trived bland look, so all-inclusive her ‘‘plans for the evening.” 

Finally favored by Raoul, they edged into the dining room, re- 
lieved to find their impasse, in retrospect at least, elevated to the 
status of a function. She knew, with a kind of antediluvian hor- 
ror, that he would order eggs of some sort, and the thought, like 
an incident setting two worlds at war, committed her, counter- 
spy that she was, to hostilities that would end only with their re- 
turn to an apartment that, as far as the heart will wander in its 


uptown odysseys, already enclosed the nothingness his presence 


now confirmed and would, shortly, increase. 
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French-Colomal Poetry 


LTHOUGH “French-Colonial” is in this case the only ge- 
neric term that can be used to designate work which 
originates in widely-scattered parts of the globe, it is not 

a good term. Most of the poets concerned consider themselves 
African and French—in that order—rather than a hyphenated hy- 
brid of the two. This includes Negro poets from the Caribbean 
Islands, for example, since for them the West Indies are in reality 
simply an outer circle of the vast African center. 

In Africa, up to approximately 1900, most of the native writing 
was prose—or a kind of prose-poetry—based on local folklore: leg- 
ends, tales, parables, songs. With the ever-increasing European 
presence in Africa, and with the rise of occasional opportunity for 
the African Negro to study abroad, direct or indirect contact with 
European “song,” i.e., poetry, became inevitable. Equally inevi- 
table was the influence, the absorption by African poets of Euro- 
pean techniques, and even, occasionally, outlook. 

Yet for the most part African poetry retains its definite sense of 
origin, even should the writer of it be a graduate of the Sorbonne. 
Its rhythm may be somewhat more polished and restrained, but 
it usually retains its essence as a rhythmic beat from within rather 
than a metric measured from without. The message of protest 
may be more complex, dealing perhaps with underlying causes of 
social and political racism, but it remains, as African poetry must, 
a poetry of protest. 

When, as I believe to be true of the following three poems, 
African poetry attains the level of conscious art, it is in the long 
run perhaps the Negro’s most effective protest against those who, 
in defense of their opinion that the Negro is somehow degraded, 
set about to degrade him.—Miriam Koshland 
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EX-VOTO FOR A SHIPWRECK 


Hallo hallohallo the King isa great King 
Let his majesty condescend to look in my anus 
to see if it contains diamonds 
Let his majesty condescend to explore my mouth 
to see how many carats it contains 
tom-tom laugh 
tom-tom laugh 
I carry the litter of the king 
I spread the carpet of the king 
I am the carpet of the king 
I have the scrofula of the king 
I am the parasol of the king 
laugh laugh tom-tom of the kraals 
tom-toms of faces who laugh under cloaks 
holy tom-toms laughing in the faces of missionaries 
with their teeth of rats and hyenas 
tom-toms of salvation that don’t give a damn for 
all the armies of salvation 
tom-toms of the forest 
tom-toms of the desert 
virginal darkness where each stone 
murmurs 


unaware of disaster—my fever 

tom-tom cry 

tom-tom cry 

low tom-tom 

low tom-tom 

burned as far as the ardent silence of our shoreless 


tears 
low tom-tom 
lower considerable ear 
(the red ears—the ears—far-away easily tired) 
low tom-toms 
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roll low only once some billiard ball for the far-away 


ears 
wordless endless withouta star 

the pure time of carbon of our long major terrors 

roll roll dull roll low tom-toms 
frenzies without words 

red lions without mane defiled by thirst stenches 
of marigots in the evening 

tom-toms protecting my three souls my brain my heart 
my belief 

harsh tom-toms sustaining on high my dwelling 

of water of wind of iodine of stars 

on the crushed rock of my black head 

and you tom-tom brother for whom it falls to my lot 
to keep all day long 

a word turning warm and fresh in my mouth like the 
little known taste of vengeance 

Tom-toms from Kalaari 

tom-toms from Good Hope fastening the cape of your 
menaces 

O tom-tom from Zululand 

Tom-tom from Chaka 

tom tom tom 

tom tom tom 

King our mountains are mares in rut captured 
in full convulsion of bad blood 

King our fields are rivers making restless the stores 
of rottenness mounted by the ocean and your caravels 

King our stones are ardent lamps of a hope 
widowed by the dragon 

King our trees are the displayed form catching 
a flame too big for our heart too feeble for 
a dungeon 

Laugh laugh then tom-toms of Kaffir 

like the beautiful question-mark of the scorpion 
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designed in pollen on the tableau of heaven and 

our mind at midnight 
like the shudder of a watery reptile charmed 

by the thought of bad weather 
of the small laughter thrown out by the sea 

into the beautiful portholes of a shipwreck. 

AIME CESAIRE 
(Martinique) 


POEM 


Here is 

she whose eyes are prisms of sleep 

and whose lids are heavy with dreams, 

whose feet are buried in the sea 

and whose slimy hands stick out of it 

filled with corals and blocks of glistening salt. 





She will put them in little heaps near a bay of mist 
and sell them to naked sailors 

whose tongues were cut out— 

until the rain begins to fall. 


Then she will no longer be visible 
and one will only see 

her hair flying in the wind, 

like aclump of unwinding algae, 


and perhaps some grains of tasteless salt. 
JEAN JOSEPH RABEARIVELO 
(Madagascar) 
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THEY CAME TONIGHT 


they came to-night when the 
tom 
tom 
revolved from 
rhythm to 
rhythm 
the frenzy 
of eyes 
the frenzy of hands the frenzy 
of the feet of the statutes 
SINCE 
how much of ME 
has died 
since they came to-night when the 
tom 
tom 
revolved from 
rhythm to 
rhythm 
the frenzy 
of eyes 
the frenzy of hands the frenzy 
of the feet of the statues. 
LEON DAMAS 
(French Guiana) 


Translations by Miriam Koshland 
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Paolo Vaccarino 


NANNI DI BANCO AND 
DONATELLO: A COMPARISON' 


From the Foreword 


THERE IS a gap in our knowledge which no scholar has ever 
tried to fill. It isa gap which owes to the lack of real attention paid 
to the work of Nanni di Banco. To fill it is important not only be- 
cause of the fact of his amazing artistry, but because the lack of 
true familiarity with Nanni and his accomplishments has left a 
hole where a key should be in our knowledge of Renaissance art. 
The art history of the period has inevitably been somewhat in- 
comprehensible, somewhere lacking in logical development. 
Without the key figure of Nanni, one is at a loss to explain the 
development of Donatello on one side and Luca della Robbia on 
the other; or to fill the gap between Giotto and Masaccio, and 
trace the history of later painters. To fill this hiatus, to supply the 
fundamental information, has been my aim for years... and is 
the major purpose of this book. . . . 


From the /ntroduction 


NANNI DI BANCO died at the age of thirty-one (1390-1421). 
Perhaps no man accomplished more in so short a lifetime. Per- 
haps no artist ever reached so high a level of attainment solely 
through his own talent, intuition, and inventiveness, for Nanni— 
like his contemporaries—did not know the great art works of 


1 The text and plates which follow are excerpted or adapted from Mr. Vaccarino’s 
book, Nanni (Florence: Sansoni, 1950) . Although the Nanni-Donatello comparison 
is but one aspect of the entire work, it seemed well-suited to presentation within the 
necessarily limited space of a magazine. An attempt has been made to suggest the 
broader preoccupations of the book itself.—The Editor 
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other civilizations, and he ushered in the greatness of his own. 
Nature was his only master much as time was his only boundary, 
yet he produced works which exerted a major influence upon the 
figurative arts of one of the richest artistic periods in all history; 
works which, through the universality of their power and beauty, 
rank Nanni di Banco as one of the foremost artists of all time. .. . 


on ap 


T THE END Of the thirteenth century Florence was a fer- 
ment of activity and thought; the atmosphere of the 
epoch was one of eager research. The contribution of 

many lofty and scholarly minds had created this atmosphere, 
which was an achievement in itself and which, together with the 
rich commerce, was to be the basis for the fulfillment of the high- 
est ambitions. In the period between the fabbriche of the Cathe- 
dral and of Orsammichele, where the builders were feverishly at 
work, the fates were ripening that were to give to Florence so 
much splendor, and to make her a lighthouse of culture and civili- 
zation. Out of a busy office of merchants was to come a temple of 
Art, a new Athens. 

The pillars at Orsammichele, the niches of the Giotto Tower, 
the door “Della Mandorla,” the doors of the Baptistry, were soon 
to express the magnificence the citizens wanted for their build- 
ings. S. Maria del Fiore was awaiting the crowning glory of the 
Dome. 

Contest after contest was proclaimed: the citizens were living 
the drama of their artisans who were about to attempt to realize 
in tangible form the ambitions of all. The technical solution of a 
thousand arduous everyday problems was left to the inventiveness 
and intuitions of the artisans and the masters, for the growth of 


industry and commerce had been too rapid to allow equal de- 


velopment in techniques. Documents which still exist mention by 
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the tens names of carpenters, masons, carvers, and sculptors who 
would both fight and consult each other over the solution of new 
problems. 

Such was the Florence that the adolescent Nanni and the young 
Donatello had under their eyes. The city had just quieted down 
after a bitter contest which had seen Brunelleschi and Ghiberti, 
among others, fight for the commission of the second door of the 
Baptistry. Very soon the two newcomers were to attract to them- 
selves the attention of the operai of the project, and together with 
the latter become protagonists in this rich period of art history. 
These four men were to give maximum contributions to the prog- 
ress of art. While studying mathematics, the Bible, and the clas- 
sics, and while becoming impassioned with the most practical as 
well as the most abstract problems—both of technique and of 
form—they were to create those works which would become the 


light and the pride not only of their own city but of an epoch and 


a civilization. In fact, Brunelleschi, Nanni, and Donatello were 
to share the honor of the most daring accomplishment of the cen- 
tury—the dome of S. Maria del Fiore; Ghiberti was to be their 
worthy rival and collaborator. 

We know nothing of the years which preceded the realization 
of the miraculous accomplishment, or how Brunelleschi, Nanni, 
and Donatello arrived at their fertile collaboration; we only know 
that what Vasari tells us is not at all accurate. One does better to 
rely upon the documents of the deliberation of the operat of the 
Opera del Duomo dated December 29, 1419, and upon the docu- 
ments of the same date of the paying of the prize money. 

At this time Brunelleschi was about forty-two, Donatello about 
thirty-six, Nanni only twenty-nine. But by February 12, 1421, 
Nanni was dead; and although he saw his major work finished— 
the frontone of the Porta della Mandorla—he did not see even the 
beginning of the building of the dome. He was denied the sight of 
the cupola dominating the entire Florentine skyline—this work to 
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the creation of which he contributed not less than Brunelleschi, 
to whom alone the credit has been given. 

Nanni’s meteoric career, so quickly cut off, made it impossible 
for him to give us all that he was born to give, and because of the 
shortness of his life too many people have forgotten the greatness 


of his contribution. The surpassing merit illustrated in these 


pages should win for him the universal acknowledgment which 
he enjoyed in his lifetime, an acknowledgment which enriches 
the heritage of our culture. Nanni enjoyed the unconditional ap- 
preciation of his contemporaries, and his works are there to dem- 
onstrate that he was considered as long as he lived the greatest 
sculptor of the time. It is certain that his contemporaries ranked 
Nanni above Donatello. 

Although I was very far from the intention at the beginning of 
my study, a comparison between the two became necessary during 
the course of it. My aim was not, certainly, to lessen the validity of 
Donatello’s sculpture, but rather to put into correct perspective 
Nanni’s work, the greatness of which we can measure precisely 
through the parallel with the work of his great contemporary and 
friend, who happened to have better luck with posterity. Yet 
through this comparison, I have now to acknowledge, the historic 
importance and the validity of Donatello’s work diminished. One 
can but hope that what Donatello loses is gained by artistic and 
historical fact. 

The documents of the period pertaining to the commissions 
given to the two sculptors indicate that Nanni was always pre- 
ferred, or else chosen first if both sculptors were to be involved. 
For example, the statue of Isaiah was commissioned to Nanni 
January 24, 1408, while on February 20 of the same year the 
statue of David was commissioned to Donatello: “cum modis et 
conditionibus pactis et salario olim factis cum Johanne Antonii 
Banchi magistro.” It was Nanni who was given at Orsammichele 


the commission of the niche and the statues of the Quattro Santi 
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Coronati (see plate), patron saints of the guild of sculptors; it 
was Nanni who was given the commission of the niche of black- 
smiths and goldsmiths; and it was Nanni, in 1414, who was given 
the commission of the frontone of the Porta della Mandorla—the 
most important commission of the time. 

The facts concerning commissions illustrate by themselves the 
position of clear superiority Nanni's artistry enjoyed over that of 
his great competitor. The force of this artistry was so strong that, 
while itself never influenced by anyone, it influenced the entire 
epoch, and particularly Donatello. It was exactly Nanni who de- 
tached Donatello from his stylistic manner and directed him 
toward the study of nature. It was Nanni who, directed by his own 
genius, had already begun in his first work, without any hesita- 
tion, this keen study of nature, and with it the new epoch—the 
Renaissance. 

Nanni reached with his very first works a nobility of form and 
content that Donatello never attained, even at his best. Donatello 
tried in his David and in his St. George to imitate Nanni’s style, 
and later followed his teaching in the St. John, St. Mark, and in 
the statues for the Campanile, sticking to a scrupulous study of 
reality throughout. But we shall see how Donatello could not 
avoid falling into a naturalism that is often vulgar, while there is 
no detail by Nanni which lacks nobility. And we can consider 
quite likely the episode reported by Vasari about Donatello’s 
Crucifix and Brunelleschi’s remark that he had “put a peasant on 
the Cross.” 

Actually it was Nanni who was the father of the Renaissance. 
The study of nature was the love of the life of this surpassing art- 


ist, was his great lesson to his contemporaries, and is his spiritual 


legacy. His works initiated the contemporary style, opened the 


new road to all. Studying and mastering nature, he was the first 
to reach a complete freedom of form, to bring form to a synthesis 
and toa nobility of standards that only the Greeks had previously 
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attained. He conquered, finally, such pure abstract forms that 
they remain unsurpassed, and are perhaps the highest expressions 
of figurative art. 


The Prophet of the Porta della Mandorla 


THE TWO Statuettes on the pillars at the two sides of the Porta 


della Mandorla of the Florence Cathedral (see plates) have always 
represented to the scholars a problem rich in controversy and dif- 
ficult of solution. Originally they were both attributed to Dona- 
tello, on the strength of a document dated November 23, 1406, 
and notwithstanding the obvious contradiction of this with an- 
other document of February 17, 1408. Notwithstanding also the 
enormous difference in style between the two statuettes, which 
indicates clearly that they could not possibly have been executed 
by the same sculptor, much less in the same year. 

It is the late Jené Lanyi’s merit to have been first to state the 
difference in style between the two works, but the Donatello 
scholar reached the conclusion that the one on the right was 
Donatello’s. Later Leo Planiscig, on the strength of a third docu- 
ment of December 31, 1407, attributed to Nanni the statuette on 
the right, giving to Donatello the one on the left. More recently, 
W. R. Valentiner has gone back to attributing the one on the 
right to Donatello, repudiating the one on the left. Unfortunately 
the arguments of Lanyi, Planiscig, and Valentiner were not based 
on a direct knowledge of the two works in question, nor even ona 
careful reading of the documents pertaining to the commissions 
for the two statuettes. 

The gist of the three documents is as follows: The first, of No- 
vember 23, 1406, is a decision to pay a down payment of ten flor- 
ins to Donatello, who had made the prophets for the door, etc. 

The second document, dated February 17, 1408, speaks of a re- 


maining sum of six florins owed to Donatello out of a total of six- 
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teen florins, of which he had already received ten, for a marble 
figure one arm and one third high for the door, etc. 

Ihe third document, quoted by Planiscig to sustain his thesis, 
is dated December 31, 1407, and is a decision to pay sixteen flor- 
ins, which were owed at that date, to Antonio di Banco and Gio- 
vanni, his son. 

Planiscig’s argument runs this way: the first two documents re- 
ferring to Donatello are the evidence of payments—the first of ten 
florins, the second of six florins, a total of sixteen—for one and the 
same work. The payment of an equal sum of sixteen florins to An- 
tonio and Giovanni di Banco makes us suppose that Donatello 
executed only one of the two statuettes initially commissioned, 
and that the other one was executed by the di Bancos. 

Confronted by such a problem, toward the solution of which 
we have such incomplete data, we think the scholar should have 
shown the most scrupulous objectivity. We have no right to pre- 
sume that there are mistakes in the documents, as Planiscig and 
Valentiner obviously have done to justify their arguments. We 
prefer instead to respect the value of the documents of the two 
payments to Donatello, from which only one thing is clear: the 
two documents, even if they do refer to the same work, certainly 
do not refer to either of the two statuettes—neither the one on the 
left nor the one on the right! 

Planiscig and Valentiner would have made this discovery if the 
passion of amateurs had not overwhelmed the duty of historians; 
if they had given the value of historic fact to the documents with- 
out attempting to distort them; and if they had gone on the spot 
to study, or at least to see, the two statuettes. 


To go back to the first document, that of November 23, 1406. 


It reads: ‘*... who made the prophets for the door... .’’ There 


was more than one prophet, then—at least two, and by this date 
they had already been “made”! How, then, could one be Nanni’s 
if this actually refers to the two statuettes on the door? Further, if 
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we so much as glance at the statuette on the left, we will see that it 
does not represent a prophet, but probably an angel of annuncia- 
tion. On this point Valentiner is in agreement with us. 

The second document, of February 17, 1408, includes the 
words “for a marble figure one arm and one third high.” The 
Florentine arm corresponds to 58 centimeters; the statuette for 


which Donatello was being paid was, therefore, approximately 78 


centimeters high. If Planiscig and Valentiner had glanced at the 
two statuettes on the door, they would have noticed that they are 
much larger than this: the one on the right, in fact, which we have 
measured, is 123 centimeters high; the one on the left is more or 
less the same size. 

As far as the third document goes, the one of December 31, 
1407, about a payment of sixteen florins to Antonio di Banco and 
Nanni, we are rather inclined to believe that it does refer to the 
statuette on the right; but we must admit that this documentation 
is not sufficient authority for the attribution. Therefore, as cer- 
tain documentary aspects of the history of these two statuettes is 
still somewhat a mystery, we will confine ourselves to a considera- 
tion of the two works and their style, and will seek to solve the 
problem by such analysis. We state at once that we firmly believe 
ourselves to be confronted by the first-known works of Nanni and 
Donatello. The one on the right is, of course, Nanni’s. 

The one on the left clearly shows in the head the relationship 
with the marble David by Donatello (see plate) , done in 1408- 
1409. At the same time, in the folds of the robe, it shows the in- 
fluence of Ghiberti, in whose workshop we know Donatello to 
have been an apprentice in 1403. The attitude, the composition, 
and particularly the ‘‘scimitars’’—the shape of the folds of the robe 
—show derivation from Ghiberti. ‘The head is the immature and 
somehow awkward anticipation of what will be the grace of the 
David. 

This statuette does not represent a prophet, but probably an 
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angel of annunciation. The attitude tells us so, and too, as Valen- 
tiner happily observed, the unfinished left foot. This detail makes 
us assume that the figure was going to be seen from the right— 
that the left side would be hidden. How this announcing angel, 
most likely destined for an altar, ended up on top of the Porta 
della Mandorla is another chapter in the mysterious history of 
these two statuettes. 

In any case, quite aside from documents or other considera- 
tions, we insist upon one thing: It is difficult to find a work the 
style and detail of which point as clearly to its maker as this work 
does to the young Donatello. 

When both figures were still considered the work of Donatello 
—on the easy assumption that the one on the left was an earlier 
work than the other—it seemed strange that the great progress in- 
dicated between the first and the second work would be followed 
by so evident a regression in the next work, the David. Frida 
Schottmiiller wrote: “Next to the second statuette of the prophet 
of the Porta della Mandorla the marble David of the Bargello 
looks almost like a fall back into Gothic.”” This judgment, later 
supported by Hans Kauffmann, is precise, and not only confirms 
the close relationship stated between the angel (or prophet) on 
the left and the David, but at the same time demonstrates how far 


ahead—even in regard to the David—is the statuette of the prophet 


on the right. This prophet was Nanni’s first major work—execut- 
ed when he was sixteen years old. 

Except for the partial admissions of Schottmiiller and Kauff- 
mann, everyone seems to have overlooked the very high artistic 
quality and the enormous historic value of this little statue. It is 
the first work of the period which does not derive from any other 
style; on the contrary, it starts a new one. This statuette of Nan- 
ni’s seems to me the fundamental work of all the sculpture of the 
Renaissance. It is the first work of an artist who, though still an 
adolescent, frees himself with one hammer stroke from the past 
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and begins, conscious of his destiny, the golden age of Italian art. 
This is the first step on the road that will lead Nanni to the St. 
Eligio and to the Madonna della Mandorla (see plates) . Though 
in relation to the St. Eligio this statuette is naive and immature, 
it nonetheless contains within itself all the promise of later de- 
velopment, and all the characteristics of a true work of art. 

Let's compare it to Nanni’s Jsaiah of 1408 and to Donatello’s 
David of the same year (see plates). We will see that while the 
Isaiah derives directly from this early prophet of the Porta, and is 
the maturing work of the same artist, the David by Donatello 
shows very clearly the influence which the revolutionary statue by 
Nanni exercised upon Donatello. And if we then compare the 
David to the Isaiah, we will see that between these two works ex- 
ists much the same relationship that existed between the two stat- 
uettes of the door. 

As we have already noted, the scheme of the /saiah is the same 
as that of the prophet of the Porta, the only difference being that 
the pose of legs and arms is reversed. The aim of simplicity and 
the result of solemnity are the same in the two works. The treat- 
ment of the hair—as far as can be seen, owing to damages suffered 
by the statuette—is similar; the eyes are identical, in both figures 
having the fault of being distended and external. The neck of the 
Isaiah has the same conception and the same interpretation of 
nature as that of the prophet, if we take into consideration the 
two years which separate the works—a period of time which was 
sufficient to make Nanni capable of perfectly attained effects of 
modeling. The characteristics of the hands and the feet are the 
same, as is the manner of interpreting the robe. The identical 
solution of the curve of the robe, which falls to cover half of the 
right foot in the prophet and half of the left in the Jsaiah, is never 
abandoned by Nanni in any statue, though he perfects it until it 
reaches definitiveness in the St. Eligio. 

In a word, there is in this first work by Nanni, the prophet of 
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the Porta, an equilibrium of composition, and a sense of power 
and potential movement in terms of the static; a simplicity of ar- 
chitecture which becomes solemnity. These qualities, not to be 
found in other sculpture of the time, make of this statuette a mile- 
stone of the new art of the Renaissance. 

Returning to examine the angel at the left, and the David of 
the Bargello as well, we discover something quite different. In 
both works the attempt at a primarily decorative grace is of Ghi- 
bertian origin, though the progress shown in the David is enor- 
mous. There is something awkward about Donatello’s attempts at 
articulation in the angel—the way he struggles to loosen the mem- 
bers so as to freely compose the arms; his difficulties in detaching 
the hands from the figure. However—and no matter how hybrid 
the effect upon him of the mixed influences of Nanni and Ghi- 
berti—the result, within the decorative limits of this figure, is per- 
fectly achieved. 

As for the David, it is academic—it could not help being so. 
However, upon the trunk of his first work Donatello has now 
grafted the experience of Nanni’s achievements, which makes of 
this David a statue. The figure plants solidly on the uncovered 
leg, with the robe held at the waistline by two fingers of the left 
hand, while the rich fold which drapes the right leg falls on the 
foot. As we can see from these details, and from an examination 


of the plates, Donatello took the solution for this half of the figure 


from Nanni’s prophet (cf: the section of the prophet from the 
feet to the waistline) . 

In the other half of the David we find reminiscences of Ghi- 
berti, both in the architecture and in the rhetoric which entirely 
permeates it. Donatello’s attempt to absorb Nanni’s laws exhaust- 
ed itself in a superficial imitation. There is nothing in the David 
which displays the true strength or temperament either of Nanni 
or of Donatello himself: The elegant, youthful figure remains a 
beautiful decorative statue, primarily inspired by Ghiberti. In 
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the St. George (see plate), Donatello will again try to employ 
those laws and so reach Nanni's level of accomplishment, and will 
succeed in getting rid of the last traces of Ghiberti’s influence. 
This time he will take Nanni’s prophet as complete model—the 
composition of the figures is in fact identical (the posture of the 
arms and the planting of the legs, although the feet in the St. 
George are placed wider apart). But Donatello was not going 
along his own road. The ambition for solemnity of attitude and 
sober expression of strength in the St. George is premature; it is 
an expression of will without quite the necessary talent for fulfill- 
ment, and could not but result in a new negative experience. 

Juxtaposing without conviction Nanni’s laws with his own 
temperament—which was far from the spirit of these laws—he 
could not but achieve another academic result. The St. George is 
not born by its own necessity. It has enjoyed to date a fame which 
ought rather to go to its model—Nanni’s prophet. The St. George 
is actually the David itself, upon which Donatello has superim- 
posed armor, and this is not enough to make of him a warrior. 
This figure of a warrior is inadequate to its own ambition: It is 
an understudy, called to play another's role, and thus wearing the 
other’s costume. It fails just where Donatello wants to show a 
strength which is not his, and so it ends by showing instead his 
own inner weakness. The frailty of the form, upon which the ar- 
mor is too heavy; some of the inadequate modeling of the flat 
torso; the attachment of the neck too far to the back in respect to 
the line of the hip pushed forward—all show this weakness. 

The St. George is as much as the David a graceful image, a 
beautifully decorative figure. But where in the one decorativeness 
represents an achieved aim, in the other it represents complete 
failure, for a much greater ambition was stated. The St. George 
remains, however, a very happy representation of a character real- 
ly Tuscan: From these lips one may expect Florentine wit, an air 


or a madrigal, or even a bit of gossip. Never, though, may one ex- 
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pect from these arms, from this left hand which almost delicately 
touches the shield, a gesture of power. In the frowning eyebrows 
and in the eyes which look at the horizon there is an attention 
which is still wonder, but which may soon become fright in front 
of the enemy. 

With the St. George Donatello, influenced by the overwhelm- 
ing personality of Nanni, had perhaps unconsciously started on a 
road which was not his; he was going against his own tempera- 
ment, against his own taste, against his own world. But he will 
abandon all this after the experience of the St. George, and he will 
not go back. The authentic Donatello had already started on the 
St. John Evangelist and on St. Mark. It will be on this road that, 
developing his own true nature, he will find his own expression. 
He will ripen in the statues for the Campanile. He will bring 
himself along, polishing his peculiar personality and slowly but 
decisively getting rid of some residue of vulgarity, to crystallize a 
final and universal expression of strength and thought in the 
Gattamelata. 


Nanni’s St. Luke and Donatello’s St. John 


LET US examine these two evangelists, Nanni’s St. Luke and 


Donatello’s St. John, which are next to each other against the 
same wall, under the same light, under ideal conditions for com- 
parative study (see plates) . 

We note at once that they are not fully round statues, but re- 
liefs. At the bases the blocks are 52 centimeters thick, though they 
are 205, centimeters high. Forming a statue in relief like this poses 
very definite and difficult technical problems. It is clear that Nan- 
ni found a perfect solution—one which the others either did not 
want to imitate or did not know how to. 

Nanni starts from a point of maximum relief, which is the 
right foot at the base, and gradually works back as he goes from 
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knees, to chest, to head. The head is also in relief; it lacks volume 
when seen from the side. 

Donatello flattens the torso of his St. John which, seen from the 
side, lacks body, and instead makes the head in the round, which 
as a result weighs too much for the shoulders and the torso. They 
lack the volume to support it. The disproportion is evident. Prob- 
ably preoccupied by the arduous solution of the various problems 
of perspective, he reduces the stool on which the figure sits to a 
width of 14 centimeters, gives the major part of the available 
space (38 centimeters) to the development of the thighs in depth 
and, to gain a few more centimeters, turns the knees towards the 
left. The result is that the posture becomes uncomfortable. The 
stool on which the Saint is sitting is too low (63 centimeters) , and 
because of this the legs are too short, the torso too long, and the 
whole ensemble lacking in proportion, harmony and grace. 

Not only that, but the arms hang down flat and empty, and all 
the torso, because of the relief, is too flat in relation to the head. 
Further, because of a faulty solution of the drapery, which is not 


logically disposed, the figure itself lacks volume, especially the 


thighs and the legs, which one cannot feel under the robe. The 
figure often looks hollow. From the rounded head, which leans 
forward, the beard slopes to reach the flat chest; to make up for 
this inconvenience, and to gain one centimeter, the lower lip is 
receded, with the inevitable result that the face, by virtue of the 
receding chin, takes on a moronic look. 

The hair, which is a wig; the feet and hands, which are heavy 
and vulgar; the frightened eyes, the low forehead, the humiliated 
posture, the rags that ill-cover some bones—everything concurs to 
give the miserable look of a beggar to this evangelist, and to make 
of it one of the least successful works of Donatello. 

It is, to say the least, unjustified to call this statue—as someone 
has—the milestone of Florentine sculpture; but we must not fail, 
on the other hand, to stress the historic importance of this work, 
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which represents the first attempt at realism of the young Dona- 
tello, and which is the prelude to the St. Mark at Orsammichele 
and to the statues of the Campanile. 

Ihe solutions of Nanni for the St. Luke are very different, and 
so are the results: solidity and simplicity of the whole figure, ma- 
jesty of attitude, nobility of expression. 

The St. Luke is slightly smaller than the St. John, but it appears 
larger. This is because the head is somewhat small, after the canon 
of Lysippus. Nanni made the stool 69.5 centimeters high and 23.5 
wide (as against 63 and 14 in the St. John), and solves, almost 


with the help of drawing alone, the scorcio and the perspective of 


the thighs and the knees, which look straight. The entire ensem- 
ble is solid, full, well-constructed, compact; even observing the 
body and head from below, this feeling of volume is effective. Un- 
der the drapery, of which every fold has a necessary function of 
composition and perspective, one feels the strong figure. 

The foot which is covered, wearing a very elegant sandal simi- 
lar to those of all the other Nanni statues, is the foot of an aristo- 
crat. Perhaps it may seem that the arms, particularly the right 
one, are a bit too posed, which derives from the technical neces- 
sity of bringing them forward and composing them in such a way 
that they contribute as much as possible to the volume of the fig- 
ure. This they do so well that if one looks at the statue even from 
the side, one is apt not to notice that it is not three-dimensional. 

The hands are not nervous, but full; the tapered fingers show 
aristocratic hands, a characteristic of Nanni’s work. The hands 
are the only detail of modeling not completely accomplished in 
this beautiful statue by the young Nanni, but they already prom- 
ise the hands of St. Eligio, and those of the bases of the same niche 
of the frontone “Della Mandorla.” 

A formidable neck attaches the beautiful, pensive head, slightly 
turned and looking downwards. It is a wonder of composition, 
this head framed by long hair which covers the ears and crowns, 
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like curling surf, the forehead. The forehead is itself made promi- 


nent by the slightly receding parietal bones, characteristic of Nan- 


ni’s work. The penetrating eyes, the sensual lips, the chin adorned 


by a short beard complete the head. We can borrow from Man- 
zoni: “The posture naturally composed and involuntarily majes- 
tic... the serene and pensive forehead ...the familiarity with 
solemn and benevolent thoughts.” 

Yet St. Luke radiates such strength and such sureness of him- 
self that he looks almost presumptuous; he lacks that sublime 
look of the St. Eligio, which is for that very reason more a saint 
than this evangelist. The St. Luke looks down upon humanity, 
whom he rejoices to have surpassed—a rejoicing which binds him 
still to the earth. ... 


—Translation by Paolo Vaccarino and Kenneth Lash 
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THE SILENT SNOW 


Can the joy of the Christmas carols 
surmount the winter joy joy 

a child is born the silent snow 
keeps tumbling down 


On another 
night our Father came the stable 
was warmer the ass was left 
on itsown braying “A child is 
born a child is born”’ it came 
we are left on our own 





Can the 
joy of being alone protect us from 
the winter from the cold blanket 
of snow can we find salvation by 
kneeling at your bedside worshiping 
the fragrance of your down 


It is 
late the carols are finished for this 
evening let’s call ita day the 
snow keeps tumbling down 


In the Vatican 
the marriage of a Negro housemaid and 
a Chinese laundryman takes place 
on Christmas Day makes the pillars 
tremble and the constellations sway 
SANFORD EDELSTEIN 
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FROM THE Middle English Bestiary 


THE NATURE OF THE SIREN 


Strange things indeed Are seen in the sea-world: 
Men say that mermaids Are like to maidens 

In breast and body But not so below: 

From the navel netherward Nothing looks human, 
For there they are fishes And furnished with fins. 
These prodigies dwell Ina perilous passage 

Where swirling waters Swallow men’s vessels; 
Cheerily they sing In their changeable voices 

That are high and sweet And hopeful of harm. 
This song makes shipmen Forget their steering 
And sink into drowses, And deeply they dream: 

For their vessels are sunken, Their voyages over. 
But wise men and wary Will turn from these wiles 
And often escape That evil embrace, 

Being warned of the mermaids. Surely this monster, 
Half fish and half woman, Must harbor some meaning. 


SIGNIFICATION 


Many of mankind Resemble the mermaid, 
Without they wear lambskin, Within they are wolves; 
Their doctrine is righteous, Their deeds are the Devil's; 
Their actions are not In accord with their utterance; 
These two-natured creatures Will swear by the cross, 
By the sun and the moon, To steer you astray; 
With the sweetest of speeches They swindle their fellows; 
They will steal both your substance 

And soul with their falsehood. 

RICHARD WILBUR 
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ELEGY 


It was a stranger child, she knows, than I 
Who loved her first. Not I, but I, he stepped 
From a dream where while she slept 
He, kissing lips he thought death-white, lay by: 
And thinking her a fantasy, took rest 
In caressing her cold arms. Waking, 
He fled from this dream, her breath breaking 
That safe love he nursed in his breast. 


I saw her wheeling by a dusk-lit lake 
A child not hers, in ordinary afternoon: 
She was an elegy for some departure, soon 
To tear anatomies of love, and make 
Each loathed child her own. The sunlight 
Hovered for an instant on the haunted water: 
To leave that child her dark familiar daughter 
Who cries out mischief and all ruin in the night. 


So moving away from all past sorrow, 
Care, or joy, I follow her from today to today 
In no dream, forgetting my fear of her way 
Which leads to real and undreamed death tomorrow. 


BIRDS IN HIS HEAD 


Her violent birds in his head he wished, 
And to find that secret at full moon went 
Toaswamp’s centre, where sweating 

He stood in his boat and howled 

“Take me at last, for your mystery’s sake!’ 


And her answer thus: hundreds drowned 

that moment in a distant sea 

(Innocent they leapt from the shelving decks 
Similar in love’s uncertainty alone) 

Now his pain only their wingbeats 

In his head: and guilt at all such deaths. 


MARTIN SEYMOUR-SMITH 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 
ON VILLAGE SQUARE 


Crossing the street, distracted by red cloth draped 
Onanegress. The couple, calm and dressed in grey 


And tailored suits smiled politely at these 
Quaint sights. They never noticed outside 


The florists shops—hyacinths aspired in color 
To feel the quick elation of the jazz-bow tie 


That Br. Belvedere wore loose around his neck. 
Were these streets really paved with crazy poems, 


And did the shop on the cobblestone street 
Really sell—sea shell ears and donkey braids? 


The grey arm waved slowly, and two sad faces 
Sat in the yellow cab that came toa halt. 
AARON KASTIN 


SONG 

With no hat but with warmth, being near you, 
With hair among thousands of fields, 

Mouth gay as in play as in dreaming of you, 
Being near you. 


Towns whimpering, continents mourning, 
Ears big on the heads of informers, 

Eyes dying or dead but my eyes instead 
Being near you 


Live many lives, here and in several regions. 
Believing the earth hears me walking, you talking 
I walk. Believing the gods are near me. 
Believing. So near you. 

ARNOLD WEST 
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SEA ROCKS 


Within this lifting scene 
the sea rocks stand. 

One spill of continuity 
outlines the varied 
elemental 

haphazard of a dash 

that swings upon 

its finding: 

luck would have it 
sands I lie upon. 


The green tide 

beats the harbored rock— 
and I awake in sun 

to feel the shadow 

of its worth: 

a stretch of sand 

whose strength goes out 





with every surge 
and leaves my fingers 


interwound 
with fingers of the sand. 
ROSE GRAUBART 








Vernon Young 


DICKENS WITHOUT HOLLY: 
DAVID LEAN’S OLIVER TWIST 


ERTAINLY no better film than England's Oliver Twist 

was shown to American filmgoers during the year 1951 

(after a three-year imprisonment by censorship) and one 

hopes that it will now enter the repertory of vanguard movie so- 

cleties as securely as The Baker's Wife has done. It would do so 

with vastly more justification, since it is not simply an anecdote, 

it is a world; not an accident of salacious charm to be patronized 

for its refreshing crudity but an accomplishment to be wondered 

at for its mastery of a complex cinematic problem. Like The 

Third Man, it is not merely a filmed story which, at the plot level, 

any literary critic can perforate but an art experience derived 

from another (if relatively meager) art experience, reconstrued 

in its own technical right and achieving effect in excess of its deri- 
vation through translation of means. 

Asa single unit of the Dickens canon, Oliver Twist, the novel, 

is pretty poor stuff—astonishingly dull by contemporary stand- 


° . = P 
ards—but as it contains generic elements of the total Dickens 


world it can be made to yield energy, tonality and vividness which 
exist in that total world retrospectively, so to speak, as we relive 
and extend it in our memories. And it is this essential character, 
the Dickensian Real Thing, as it were (untiring energy, eccentric 
profusion, black-and-white brutality, plum puddings and gal- 
lows, halos and holly) which David Lean, adapter and director, 
imported from the stronger areas of the novelist into this arche- 
typal cinematic version, to date, of the Dickens scene—the scene 
of Industrial Revolution England, surely one of the closest ap- 
proaches to hell on civilized earth. 
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The cold wet shelterless midnight streets of London; the foul and 
frowsy dens, where vice is closely packed and lacks the room to turn; 
the haunts of hunger and disease; the shabby rags that scarcely hold 
together; where are the attractions of these things? 


David Lean, and his co-adaptor, Stanley Haynes, have an- 
swered Dickens’ rhetorical question by finding ‘‘the attractions of 
these things” in their potentiality for dramatically visual returns. 
Taking for granted the pathetic but silly moral outline of the 
fable, with its sun and shadow, pity and terror, the wages of sin 
and virtue rewarded, they have concentrated on designing a rela- 
tively pure motion picture. To witness the result without having 
reread the book is sufficient evidence of their great talent. To 
compare some of their points of departure is further food for ad- 
miration, since everywhere one will find bold adaptation, unspar- 
ing excision: an elaboration here, a reduction there, a pointing 
up or a refining down, a complete reordering into an economy of 
points, yet rich in image, characterization and flow of conflict 
with which Dickens himself could not but go along. 

With the first note struck, Lean improved on Dickens by em- 

ploying a method of Dickens’ own, of the later, achieved Dickens: 
the introductory thematic impression with Nature as comple- 
mentary force. In this particular novel, Dickens did not avail 
himself of such an opportunity. He sought distance instead of im- 
mediacy, chose statement instead of picture, opening the book 
with a deceptively quiet, if offensively coy, exposition. 
Among other public buildings in a certain town, which for many rea- 
sons it will be prudent to refrain from mentioning, and to which I 
will assign no fictitious name, there is one anciently common to most 
towns, great or small; to wit, a workhouse; and in this workhouse was 
born, on a day and date which I need not trouble to repeat, inasmuch 
as it can be of no possible consequence to the reader, in this stage of 
the business at all events, the item of mortality whose name is pre- 
fixed to the head of this chapter. 
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Lean and his associates salvaged the drama of the birth so coldly 
summarized by plunging directly into a setting of agony and for- 
titude, jagged clouds over a blasted heath, tree-boughs straining 
in the gale as parallel to Oliver's pregnant mother struggling, ex- 
hausted, toward “to wit, a workhouse.’ These were key images 
for the subject of the film: the fight for existence in a chokingly 
inhuman world. 

Again, when Oliver is first led up the stairs to Fagin’s head- 
quarters, the ascent is made the visual and aural announcement 
of one of the strongest motifs in the film, whereas Dickens had 


given it no more than this matter-of-fact, uncolored description: 


Oliver, groping his way with one hand, and having the other firmly 
grasped by his companion, ascended with much difficulty the dark 
and broken stairs; which his conductor mounted with an ease and ex- 
pedition that showed that he was well acquainted with them. He 
threw open the door of a back room, and drew Oliver in after him. 


The diction by which the novelist conveyed the aftermath of Bill 
Sikes’ crime, as Sikes sits in Nancy's room while dawn breaks, with 
the murdered girl lying on the floor, is chromolithographic and 


consequently unimpressive: 


Of all bad deeds that, under cover of darkness, had been committed 
within wide London’s bounds since night hung over it, that was the 
worst. Of all the horrors that rose with an ill scent upon the morning 
air, that was the foulest and most cruel. The sun—the bright sun, that 
brings back, not light alone, but new life and hope, and freshness 
to man—burst upon the crowded city in clear and radiant glory. 
Through costly colored glass and paper-mended window, through 
cathedral dome and rotten crevice, it shed its equal ray. It lighted up 
the room where the murdered woman lay. It did. He tried to shut it 
out, but it would stream in. If the sight had been a ghastly one in the 
dull morning, what was it now, in all that brilliant light! 


In Lean’s version, this curiously antimacassar rhetoric is remod- 


elled into audio-visual equivalents that create their own exclama- 
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tion points: Sikes’ sweating face, the disordered corpse, the cower- 
ing dog, the street noises and the tattered rustling curtain. Sen- 
tentiously induced atmosphere has been translated, by a more 
empirical means of communication—more empirical yet, para- 
doxically, more abstract—into a plastic scene. A tableau has be- 
come an event. 

There was, of course, narrative and dialogue which Lean tried 


to duplicate as closely as possible: his genius lies in his having 


taken no more than he could negotiate cinematically, building 
from adjectival hints magnitudes of fresh movie meaning. One of 
his most consummate transcriptions of a famous literary moment 
into a great moment of movie style was his striking edition of the 
fearful “Please, Sir, I want some more” episode, resumed on the 
screen in a half-dozen rapidly cut images exploding at close 
range. 

He established finally what may be described as a unity of help- 
lessness in which one sees, with the overrefined Oliver, a towering 
and headlong world of walls too high, roofs too steep, all angles 
Gothic, faces too ugly (or overkind), voices too harsh, smoke and 
fog too thick, of energy altogether too raw. Photographed from 
the boy’s witness point, steps spread and mount beyond view for 
a reason (not, as in Olivier’s Hamlet, where they exist for no rea- 
son at all except as an affectation of unrelated mobility) . Feet 
and hands become thematic tokens: the sound of feet, marching 
in the workhouse as Oliver is born, tramping in the streets, 
pounding up the stairs—pursuing Oliver, pursuing Fagin, pursu- 
ing Sikes; hands clutching at Oliver, clouting, dragging, pushing, 
impelling him—‘‘Come along there, young ’un,” “Don’t drag be- 
hind, lazy-legs’’—and at the last guiding him, comforting him, 
symbol of his entirely passive existence, a passivity unacceptable 
if we dwell intellectually on his astoundingly incorruptible gen- 
tility but agreeable within the fable when its innocence is thus 
visually ritualized. 

The whole procedure is what a movie should be: a succession 
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(in the best sense) , a progression d’effet, a narrative art of transi- 
tive images effectual in sum by virtue of its moving parts. We, the 


spectators, reflect on it not so much with the satisfaction from an 
idea perceived, a plot unravelled or a dialectic resolved, as from 
a tone-poem having expression through lighting and movement, 
a satisfaction of the symphonic, perhaps, in which we recall spe- 
cial closeups or sequences as we might, after a concert, recall the 
bass figurations of a cello, the entrance of the violin section with 
the first theme, or augmentations from the brass. Note after note 
in Oliver Twist is, by this test, memorable: the steep grim walls 
of the poorhouse; Oliver diminutive between the whip and the 
boys; faces of the boys pressed against the poorhouse window, 
watching their “betters’’ gorge; the old crone dying among har- 
pies and giant shadows; the intentionally artificial piles of house- 
tops and chimney-pots with St. Paul's in the distance, as back- 
ground to the bridge across which Fagin’s lads clatter and reclat- 
ter; the low-angle shot of Sikes listening to the Dodger’s betrayal 
of Nancy; the dog writhing to get out of the door as Sikes beats 
Nancy to death. 

The scenarists’ radical transformations are, naturally, rein- 
forced by the technical vitality of the set designer (John Bryan) 
and of the photographer (Guy Green) whose camera is always in 
the teeth of its object. The actors, themselves, project that expert 
kind of personification which by now we recognize as so titor- 
oughly and uniquely the British flair for verisimilitude. Nancy 
and Bill Sikes, The Artful Dodger and Fagin seem especially to 
assume proportions on the scale of Dickens’ intention, as if the 
drawings of Cruikshank had anachronistically ripened into por- 
traits by Hogarth. If Robert Newton's Sikes is remorselessly 
single-faceted, this is no more than justice done to the author's 
unassailable simplicity of conviction, for Dickens, in his 1867 
preface, solemnly defended the unredeemable Bill by declaring, 
‘I fear there are in the world some insensible and callous natures, 
that do become utterly and incurably bad.” (As regards Guiness’s 
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portrayal, it would appear that objections which succeeded in 
first cutting and then suppressing the film came from the wrong 
quarter. His wonderfully insinuating Fagin is more alarmingly 
homosexual than it is anti-Semitic!) 

The point remains that here is no simulacrum of literary form, 
despite the referential departure. Lean’s Oliver Twist is a model 
of storytelling whereby the original mode has been crystallized, 
has undergone a sea change into a structure which, instead of de- 
stroying the dedicated function, has reconstituted it as a more re- 
fined glory, replacing merely anecdotal values by plastic ones. It 
is interesting to remember that Great Expectations, a novel far 
superior to Oliver Twist, was filmed, also by David Lean, at a 
much more moderate pitch, and it is regrettable to note that Brit- 
ish film critics, as a whole, preferred the earlier film. I say regret- 
table, not because Great Expectations demanded the same treat- 
ment as Oliver Twist so much as it deserved a similar ruthlessness 
of psychological approach. 

There have been many superlatives of European film craft dur- 
ing the last few years to shame the Hollywood hawkers—Beauty 
and the Beast, Panic, The Fallen Idol, The Third Man, The 
Queen of Spades. None of these was inferior to Oliver Twist from 


any special point of cinematic view but neither did any of them 
excel the Dickens film in terms of that combination of forces we 


look for in vain from our domestic industry—literacy, richness of 
characterization and the precious skills of the camera pledged and 
executed with maximum taste. 
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THREE MODERN 
OLD MASTERS: 
MOORE-STEVENS-WILLIAMS 


ARIANNE MOORE’S persistent originality has won 

her, not the martyr’s crown, but the halo of the heretic 

who is canonized because there is nothing else to do but 
burn her. Her Collected Poems’ are her best character witness, as 
well as evidence of her perseverance and survival. 

Since poetry is seldom the direct disclosure that prose is, this 
particular milestone in her career simply reemphasizes her craft, 
and what we can surmise of the artist through it. This being the 
case, it is convenient here to record testimonies to a fact about 
Marianne Moore and her poetry which, like the purloined letter, 
is sometimes too obvious to be seen. 

John Crowe Ransom, writing about her, suggests “that in our 
judgment of personages and their accomplishments we attribute 
greatness to those that take their impulse out of more primitive 
or heroic occasions than she is concerned with.” 

Eliot’s tribute, referring to our contemporaries, parallels Ran- 
som’s observation: ‘The last thing, certainly, that we are likely to 
know about them is their ‘greatness,’ or their relative distinction 
or triviality in relation to the standard of ‘greatness.’ For in great- 
ness are involved moral and social relations, relations which can 
only be perceived from a remoter perspective, and which may be 
said even to be created in the process of history. .. . But the genu- 
ineness of poetry is something which we have some warrant for 


1 New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. 180 pp. $3.00. 
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believing that a small number, but only a small number, of con- 
temporary readers can recognize.” 

Since the latter part of this statement is so true, it is the more 


astonishing that Marianne Moore has been rewarded with some- 
thing more than the recognition of a few. However, the most per- 


tinent element for discussion here is the phrase, ‘‘For in greatness 
are involved moral and social relations. . . .” 

Such a concept is close to our heart, as the following pages on 
Stevens and Williams will indicate. And if we confess, by such 
standards of “greatness,” that Marianne Moore’s poetry is genu- 
ine without the heroic, it is merely to place it with that nicety, 
that precision, which is one of her most evident talents, and is a 
sense of proportion. 

Before we speak of “survival” as one of the most intriguing as- 
pects of her art, seeing that it is also ‘created in the process of his- 
tory,” we should like to remark on this poet’s involvement with 
“moral and social relations.” 

In Marianne Moore’s poetry such sociological elements are 
simply scaled to the proportion of her own taste, to be fitted, un- 
obstrusively, into the mosaic of her lines. We will most certainly 
not, at this point, be platitudinous about the cameo versus the 
Acropolis. Actually, such analogy has little bearing on a poet who 
uses the magnifying glass rather than the telescope. 

Marianne Moore’s curiosa, dead or alive, are composed of the 
obvious projections of the poet’s eye. While the literary tourist, 
intent on writing “poems'’—nice, acceptable poems—rather than 
“poetry,” is stumbling among the antique monoliths, Marianne 
Moore, with the gentle ruthlessness of the scientist, probes and 
samples chips off the old block. 

To extend the analogy, the ‘heroic’ moment comes when 
Marianne Moore, in an oracular mood, collates evidence from 
her specimens: 

What is our innocence, 
what is our guilt? All are 
naked, none is safe. 
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Then, when breath fails, and the moment is gone, the poet re- 
turns to browse more familiarly among her collections of birds, 
beasts, and minerals in a confirmed distrust of merits. 

The Atom isn’t Big. Take Cocteau on Mallarmé, ‘‘that type of 
honest man, of incorruptible bourgeois, of exquisite aristocrat, of 
pious workman, of jeweler. . . .”. That’s Marianne Moore exactly. 

Yet, if we are to attend Ransom’s warning, the Mallarmé analo- 
gy stops right there: ‘‘Her critic is apt to feel that in decency he 
can never quote enough of her passages to make perfectly reso- 
nant for the ill-acquainted the sense of how much more she is 
than merely the mistress of a casual elegance, such as she may well 
have seemed to our first impression.” 

One feels that. And Marianne Moore, herself, emphasizes the 
point about literature and life, forthrightly: 


Literature is a phase of life. If 
one is afraid of it, the situation is irremedial; 
Words are constructive 


when they are true 

Sheared of the bombastic, the noble gesture can be, and is, re- 
fined and hardened to her epigrammatic points. Our idiom has 
become so loose that her wit is in her compression. To her aston- 
ishment, it provokes listeners to laughter, as at a riposte. 

Finally, speaking of the durability, the survival of her poetry 
that Eliot surmised in 1934, we have before us Others: An Anthol- 
ogy of the New Poetry, collected and edited in 1917 by that old 
friend of Moore and Stevens and Williams, Alfred Kreymborg. 
In it, the most fascinating acknowledgment for reprinting privi- 
lege isto The Bryn Mawr Lantern. Whether or not it’s merely co- 
incidental, Marianne Moore has an A.B. from Bryn Mawr. And 


among a fairly large group of her poems included is one titled 
‘My Apish Cousins.” Apparently rewritten and titled in the Col- 
lected Poems as “The Monkeys,” it is, in perspective, sibylline: 


It is difficult to recall the ornament, 
speech, and precise manner of what one might 
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call the minor acquaintances twenty 
years back... 
They have imposed on us with 
their pale 
half-fledged protestations, trembling about 
in inarticulate frenzy, saying 
it is not for us to understand art; finding it 
all so difficult, examining the thing 
as if it were inconceivably arcanic, as symmet- 
rically frigid as if it had been carved out of chrysoprase 
or marble... 


The familiar bite is here, the kindly unkind, the irony of one 
who does not aim too hard to please. And whether or not the shoe 
fits some of the Others, many of the names, like Bodenheim, 
evoke something beyond nostalgia, a pre-Scott Fitzgerald era. 

It’s a long time, from Others in 1917 to Collected Poems in 
1951. And it is not astonishing that Marianne Moore advises “‘pa- 
tience and perseverance.’ Among some of the “Others” who share 
her survival are Eliot and Pound and Kreymborg and Sandburg, 
and, of course, William Carlos Williams and Wallace Stevens. 


tHE BASIC theme of Wallace Stevens’ essays on reality and the 
imagination in The Necessary Angel? is precisely that of the rela- 


tionship between progressive knowledge and art, poetry in par- 


ticular. Briefly, in baroque convolutions of thought rather than 
of image, the essays concern Stevens’ own attitudes toward poetry 
in a changing world, and the valuable recommendation, despite 
its apparent painfulness to him, that the transforming imagina- 
tion fix itself upon ‘contemporary reality.”” He believes that this 
is necessary if poetry is to survive. 

Stevens’ definition of “reality” is as follows: ‘Reality is life and 
life is society and the imagination and reality.”’ Well, that’s as tidy 
a ‘‘vicious circle” as you'll find anywhere, but it seems to mean 


2 New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. 176 pp. $3.00. 
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that reality is what is currently accepted as social convention, ac- 
cepted textures in appearance, pragmatically speaking, since he 
adds, “reality changes.” 

Everything new is learned the hard way, as it is and has been for 
the infant and the primitive. Like most platitudes, this needs to 
be repeated. John Crowe Ransom is not above reiterating, in con- 
nection with the acceptance of Marianne Moore's poetry that, 
“Nevertheless, modernity comes to us painfully, if it is radical, 
and at some cost.” And if this acceptance of the new, of progress, is 
essential not merely to the health of society, but to its survival as 
well, how necessary, then, is it to an art such as poetry. This is 
Stevens’ most valuable contribution here. 

Modern thought is scientific thought. There cannot be an un- 
balance between custom and knowledge forever. Nothing can 
stand still; it must progress or retrogress since at the bottom is 
the chemical element of perpetual change. Acceptance of modern 
standards of hygiene is an example, despite superstition and igno- 
rance, as is most medical science. It is ever more clearly being per- 
ceived that there is a mutual dependency between medicine, psy- 
chology, sociology and, ultimately, politics. 

It is certainly not astonishing that a man as perceptive as Stev- 
ens should, then, perceive in Freud not the successor but the 
superseder of Plato. It bothers Stevens that Freud believed that 
illusion had no future. Stevens associates the illusions. Freud be- 
lieved that superstition had no future; he most certainly did be- 
lieve that the illusion of art could and would continue, since he 
did not share the nineteenth century's romantic concept of the 
pathological dependency of art on the morbid. 

When we find a poet like Stevens, who for more than a quarter 
of a century has been producing some of the most refreshingly 


original poetry in our language, asking what happened to “au- 


thority,’ or bemoaning taxes like a Republican, the paradox will 
not rest easily on literature alone. Scholarly comparisons merely 
evade it. What the poet means, and how he arrived at certain con- 
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clusions with which he is justifying his poetry, will also have to 
be otherwise examined. 

Stevens takes a neutral position, that of the artist, though he 
does not go so far, nor so convincingly, as Lorca’s cry that he, as a 
poet, was everything—right, left, conservative, liberal. Stevens is 
apparently neither Catholic nor Communist. He is an elegant 
conservative, neither Orthodox nor Freudian. Fundamentally, 
his intellectual position is more aristocratic than democratic, as 
is Eliot’s. It is what would remain of Eliot without the religion, 
tradition without the Church; and, less distinctly defined in Stev- 
ens’ case, it is a nostalgia for the recent past combined with the 
self-argued proposition that a change is inevitable for both man 
and art. Although Stevens is a hedonist of sorts, probably more 
for cataloguing convenience than anything else, he is only vaguely 
an outgrowth of the mauve decade. 

Stevens’ intellectual ancestry, as set forth in his essays, is poised 
upon a generation recently become past, and is reinforced by 
Plato, Santayana, and the Jameses. A counterpart might be the 
delightful, nostalgic ironies of the fiction of John P. Marquand. 
Stevens’ Platonism isn’t much help if we remember that Plato 
didn’t know what we know, nor did Bergson, for that matter. 

In this volume of essays Stevens attempts less to organize such 
a position, or even to elucidate it, as to travel within it, like a man 
arguing with himself. It is like someone walking up an ascending 
escalator. He’s in tune with the movement and direction. Under 
such a double impetus he is bound to arrive somewhere, as much, 
or perhaps even more, to his astonishment than to that of the ob- 
server. He arrives, in a word, where intellectual speculation must 
arrive if the man is honest enough and sincere enough merely to 
keep moving. 

Stevens’ essays are that sort of progressive personal argument, 
using the literary instrument. Its intellectual atmosphere fluctu- 
ates between 1850 and 1950. And his ultimate observation is the 
contretemps of a Christian facing war. He has arrived at a situa- 
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tion demanding a denial of, or adjustment to, all he has been 
taught. It is the intellectual predicament of a man who has been 
comfortably trained to know the difference between right and 
wrong and then finds that he has to reexamine his instilled as- 
sumptions of what actually is right and wrong, and not merely 
the difference. Such refocusing calls for an equal rescue of the 
arts, along with the man, and Stevens finally recognizes this neces- 
sity, and calls for such a revisal to save poetry. 

Somewhere Stevens once wrote, ‘“The advantage of living in an 


ivory tower is that it provides such an excellent view of the public 


dump.” In his essays, he is observing the dump as well as the de- 
bris of the Humanities in Platonic fragments from Aristotle to 
Santayana. Of course, as he points out in a quotation from Horace 


oer 


on Homer, “ “True genius...can fetch... Roses out of Dung- 
hills, and give a kind of Life to the Inanimate.’ ” It must be add- 
ed, in fairness, that Stevens also includes among the objets d'art 
of his quotations some fine contemporary abstractions uttered by 
Klee and Gris, as well as a few futuristic fragments from Freud. 
Still, the essays are neither eclectic nor dilettante bravura, but a 
fairly coherent picture of the ideas of a sincere man and an ex- 
tremely good poet. This is not merely another volume of Victo- 
rian aesthetics on Truth and Beauty bound in limp green suede 
and stamped in gold. 

Stevens himself ironically footnotes the antiquarian: 
Next, there is the reality that has ceased to be indifferent, the years 
when the Victorians had been disposed of and intellectual and social 
minorities began to take their place and to convert our state of life to 
something that might not be final. This much more vital reality made 
the life that preceded it look like a volume of Ackerman’s colored 
plates, or one of Topfers books of sketches in Switzerland. I am trying 
to give the feel of it. It was the reality of twenty or thirty years ago. I 
say that it was a vital reality . . . in the sense of being instinct with the 
fatal. 

No one who has read Stevens’ poetry of, say, the last “twenty or 
thirty years’’ can deny the picturesque consistency of the analogy. 
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“Being instinct with the fatal” is all so beautifully summed up in 
Mario Praz’ book, The Romantic Agony, that it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out its antecedents here, nor to underscore that 
“Being instinct with the fatal’ somehow evokes old ‘“‘problem 


plays’ one saw as a child on Broadway—perhaps Ghosts, or The 


Second Mrs. Tanqueray. They seemed real. At least Nazimova 
and Ethel Barrymore did their best. 

Stevens’ identification with this sort of background, and his 
effort to bring personality and the poet up to modern require- 
ments of “reality,” is the chief purpose of The Necessary Angel. 

To Stevens’ concern and annoyance it must seem that the ivory 
tower he mentions must have become the White Tower hambur- 
ger house, and its locale Coney Island; and that perhaps the tow- 
ers of Rilke, Yeats, and Jeffers are joining the ruins of the one 
near Ocean Drive at Newport. Vulgarity, of course, need no more 
be with us than poverty. But Stevens notes the former very amus- 
ingly, more or less from an Edwardian point of view. The spirit 
of the era of Henry James dies hard, and there is not too much of 
it left; and how it dies is hilariously depicted by Stevens’ genuine 
and unguarded irritations with a few contemporary examples of 
the ‘‘pressures of reality,” as he calls them. It is Stevens at his least 
urbane, but most entertaining: 

What has been called the disparagement of reason is an instance of the 
absence of authority. We pick up the radio and find that comedians 
regard the public use of words of more than two syllables funny. We 
read of the opening of the National Gallery at Washington and we 


are convinced, in the end, that the pictures are counterfeit, that mu- 
seums are impositions and that Mr. Mellon was a monster. 


There is no distance. We are intimate with people we have never seen 
and, unhappily, they are intimate with us. Democritus plucked his 
eye out because he could not look at a woman without thinking of her 
as a woman. If he had read a few of our novels, he would have torn 
himself to pieces. Dr. Richards has noted “the widespread increase in 
the aptitude of the average mind for self-dissolving introspection, the 
generally heightened awareness of the goings-on of our own minds, 
merely as goings-on.” This is nothing to the generally heightened 
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awareness of the goings-on of other people's minds, merely as goings- 
on. 
Another part of the war-like whole to which we do not respond quite 
as we do to the news of war is the income tax. The blanks are speci- 
mens of mathematical prose. They titillate the instinct of self-preser- 
vation in a class in which that instinct has been forgotten. Virginia 
Woolf thought that the income tax, if it continued, would benefit 
poets by enlarging their vocabularies and I daresay she was right. 

In a more sober vein, Stevens regrets also the increasing “‘ab- 
sence of any authority except force, operative or imminent,” as 
well as the generally prevalent spirit of negation; but, while we 
agree with him about the “force,” he does not say which authority 
he misses. And although he does not say that the “authority” of a 
cleric enforcing his prohibitions on everybody through an igno- 
rant and sadistic police earns the same opprobrium as the author- 
ity of the venal poolroom politician and the political machine, 
he does say, “The poet does not give way to the priest.” 

It was such irritations, and Stevens’ response to accelerated con- 
ditions between two wars, that compelled him to write the essays 


in The Necessary Angel both as a requiem and as a resurrection. 


Particularly in the essay ‘Imagination As Value,” there is a hint 
of and hope for the latter: 
Thus, something said the other day, that “An objective theory of 
value is needed in philosophy which does not depend upon unana- 
lysable intuitions but relates goodness, truth and beauty to human 
needs in society,” has a provocative sound 

It has indeed, and an authentic one; and it is this reality to 
which Stevens realizes that poetry and the angel of the imagina- 
tion must adjust unless the art is to go the way of obsolete and 
crippling illusions. One of Stevens’ final insights probes such a 
reality in his last essay, ““The Relations Between Painting and 
Poetry”: 
The greatest truth we could hope to discover, in whatever field we dis- 
covered it, is that man’s truth is the final resolution of everything. 


Poets and painters alike today make that assumption and this is what 
gives them the validity and serious dignity that become them. 
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WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS is a man of another stripe. 
What Stevens arrives at through deduction, Williams arrives at 
through irritation. To Williams, anger is the thing. 

The Autobiography of William Carlos Williams* is a book 
about a personality rather than a confession. Williams acknowl- 
edges this: “What I believe to be the hidden core of my life will 
not be easily deciphered, even when I tell, as here, the outer 
circumstances.” 

Such withholding is mentioned in the Foreword, which also 
serves as a kind of afterthought: ‘‘Nine-tenths of our lives is well 
forgotten in the living. Of the part that is remembered, the most 
had better not be told.” 

Nevertheless, a great deal is told, sometimes with hilarity, and 
nearly always with absorbing interest. The casual form of the 
Autobiography is sometimes diary, sometimes developed anec- 
dote, but always delivered in a lively, personal, direct-to-the- 
listener conversational manner. There is no use quibbling about 
it—what is left out is just as unpredictable as what has been put in. 
And since the latter, on the whole, is so delightfully readable in 
most part, it is futile to argue the mood behind the choices. 

Williams concedes his omissions: “Putting in a few more stories 
of some of my contemporaries wouldn't help much to clarify it.” 
However, the unpredictable selectivity is characteristic, and ex- 
tends beyond mere mention of names, to other inclusions and ex- 
clusions. For example, the reader may wonder why a steak dinner 
with one poet is recorded, while, if they've heard about it, noth- 
ing is said of the meeting between Williams and Eliot engineered 
by Robert Lowell in Washington. It was a good story. 

Some of the best chapters are about Dr. Williams’ early days in 
hospital service and about delivering the babies of the poor in his 
neighborhood. The chapters on the beginnings of the modern 
poetry movement in the United States, and the “little magazines,’ 


in which Williams and his friends played so important a part are, 


3 New York: Random House, 1951. 402 pp. $3.75. 
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of course, of especial interest. In addition to the medical and ar- 
tistic contacts and practice, there are the sketches on family, home 
town, travel, and friends. Some of the episodes are fabulous; and 
most are at least interesting, made so by Williams’ great gift for 
animating detail. The secret of the natural, spontaneous charm of 
the Autobiography obviously lies in its author's personality. 

Significantly, the chapter called “The Practice’ could be quot- 
ed almost in its entirety as a statement of Williams’ principles of 
life and art. This is his apologia for the combined practice of poet- 
ry and medicine, each drawing energy and inspiration from the 
other. He tells again and again of pulling out his typewriter in the 
brief intervals between patients and after office hours, as much to 
record his constantly developing human observations as to prac- 
tice an art. 

In a way, he could hardly have been more fortunate in his 
choice of a practical profession and though, in any case, it is a fait 
accompli, he frequently argues the point: ‘“When they ask me, as 
of late they frequently do, how I have for so many years con- 
tinued an equal interest in medicine and the poem, I reply that 
they amount for me to nearly the same thing.” 

When the question came up, vitally for him, as a young man, 
whether to pursue poetry or medicine, the decision to practice 
both resulted in its own kind of liberation in the discipline itself: 
First, no one was ever going to be it, a position to tell me what to 
write, and you can say that again. No one, and I meant no one (for 
money) was ever (never) going to tell me how or what I was going to 
write. That was number one. 


Needless to say, he believed that being told what not to write 
was as totalitarian as being told what to write. 


Science and humanity, as opposed to tradition and myth be- 


came for him the struggle toward a solution, the 


... searching for causes, trying to relate this to that to build a reason- 
able basis for action which really gives us our peace. ... That is why 
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as a writer I have never felt that medicine interfered with me but 
rather that it was my very food and drink, the very thing that made it 
possible for me to write. Was I not interested in man? There the thing 
was, right in front of me. 


This approach encouraged experimentalism and Williams’ 
lifelong interest in a more natural poetic idiom and rhythm: “To 
my mind the thing that gave us most semblance of a cause was not 
imagism, as some thought, but the line: the poetic line and our 
hopes for its recovery from stodginess.”’ 

Williams’ devotion to this cause is historic, and so far as his own 
poetry is concerned, time will sift work and opinion to a recogni- 
tion of what he really is: a major lyric poet of our own era. 

Williams’ poetic doctrine, or rather his own discipline, is 
summed up in a reference to his celebrated dictum in the long 
poem, Paterson: “That is why I started to write Paterson: a man is 
indeed a city, and for the poet there is no idea but in things.” And 
though it may superficially seem to contradict the above, the in- 
sight of the following is memorable: “The poem is a capsule 
where we wrap up our punishable secrets.” 

Among the many episodes recounted in the book, Williams’ 
visits to his old friend, Ezra Pound, at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital at 
Washington have a tragic dignity. Pound, of course, was un- 
chastened: 

So we talked of who is in the know, as against the self-interested mob 
of “legislators,” the pitiful but grossly ignorant big-shots who play in 
with the criminals—in city, state and nations; of our first duty as artist, 
the only semi-informed men of the community, whose sweep is the 
whole field of knowledge. It is our duty at all costs to speak; at all 
costs, even imprisonment in such isolation, such quarantine, from the 
spread of information as a St. Elizabeth’s affords. ...I can’t say that 


Fz satd all this, but from his halting broken jabs and ripostes of con- 
versation, it is what I inferred. 


Well, no one could disagree with that; nor can they honestly, 
even as Americans, disagree with Williams that sex is a normal 
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appetite. He's being Freudian about it when he says, “I think that 
from that arises the drive which empowers us all.’ And here the 
anger begins, at the source. 

In probing the sociological predicament of the less hypocriti- 
cally sexual in a few Anglo-Saxon countries, Williams is indig- 
nant at the barbarisms of totem and taboo: 

The part of them that is valueless (priceless) is as Yeats said of the de- 
bauchery of the Lionel Johnson group: They are as they are because 
no locus is permitted them in the society in which they should be ac- 
tive members. This explains the fury of Edmund Gosse, the fury of a 
Stanley Baldwin facing the King: defendants of a society which re- 


fuses me, would jail me if it could, any of them, right down to my 
dearest friends. 


And walking in the French countryside with a friend when 
they “passed two peasant girls, arms about each other's waist, and 
he kidded me about country Lesbians, laughing at my expense 
over something I had grumbled earlier: that the practice was 
universal.” 

For Williams, the moral criterion was the alleviation of pain, 
mental as well as physical; injustices against the mind as well as 
against the body. Where the doctor is better than the priest, he 
was tolerant of homosexuals, unwed mothers, prostitutes, the 
transvestite youth’s rubber ovaries, the laborer’s lingerie, the bar- 
oness’ nymphomania, the young Lesbians dancing in Paris. 

He was intolerant of the malice and stupidity of the police, the 
corruption of politicians, institutional repression and censorship, 
the injustices of courts, the enforcement of obsolete laws. With 
the vision of Jefferson and the humanity of Whitman, he identi- 
fied with the underdog, defended the persecuted, and was called 
pro-German or pro-Russian as the fashion and newspaper propa- 
ganda moved men’s prejudices. He devoted himself to the indi- 
gent sick at all times. Withal being humanly fallible and some- 
what unpredictable, he was and is that most useful kind of an 
American citizen, the outspoken one who believes that the law 
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should fit the needs of the individual rather than that of abstrac- 
tions or institutions. He clearly perceives the difference between 
the right and wrong of what hurts someone and the concept of 
their serving some abstract principle at the expense of the indi- 
vidual. He points out that part of his answer is in his book Jn the 
American Grain, which delineates the development of democracy 
through certain historic incidents and characters. 

Williams is a genuine liberal as well as a humanist, as his A uto- 

biography shows. He learned as a young man in the hospital from 
his superior, the pathologist Krumwiede, to eschew abstraction 
and dogma and to observe facts. He sees mercenary powers dis- 
torting and destroying life and art through wars and suppressive 
social practices despite scientific knowledge and the obviously in- 
creasing dependence of human beings on each other: 
The stupidity, the calculated viciousness of a money-grubbing society 
such as I knew and violently wrote against; everything I wanted to see 
live and thrive being deliberately murdered in the name of church 
and state. 


The urgent need for such a statement is daily more apparent. 
Some poets are unacknowledged legislators because they must be 
so; and Williams is one of them. Such an additional contribution 
is of inestimable value, and adds stature to Williams as it did to 
Whitman. What a poet says is important. A really free spirit is a 


rare thing. 








Grover Smith 


AN INTEREST IN THE CLASSICS 


I: Four Spectators 


NE HAS TO be pretty sanguine nowadays to pour 

heart’s blood into the divinatory slit trench of scholar- 

ship and invoke as if they were Tennyson’s underworld 
friends the shades of Greek and Roman antiquity. I am afraid 
that in many revivals of the classics the shades, finding communi- 
cation more than ever difficult, no longer speak except in whis- 
pers and more often than not glide back despondently without a 
word for themselves. This does not mean that the blood is not 
sometimes rich after all. Four recently published books, A. J. A. 
Waldock’s Sophocles the Dramatist,! Rolfe Humphries’ transla- 
tion of the Aeneid,? Moses Hadas’ A History of Latin Literature, 
and H.C. Baldry’s Greek Literature for the Modern Reader,‘ are 
fair examples of what criticism, translation, and literary history 
are currently doing to put us in touch again with the classic past. 
It is my own feeling that whatever praise one may justly accord 
critics of modern literature, a lot more is due those who, whether 
conscious or unwitting disciples of Arnold, help inculcate pietas, 
though not servility, towards our true literary beginnings. But 
I think I discern in two of the writers now under brief survey an 
inclination, common at any epoch, to confer upon the dead past 
a life which far from being its own restored is lamentably arti- 
ficial. With the translator, in view of the semantic barriers, there 
is some possible sympathy; with the critic of dramatic texture 
there can be little but annoyance. What I am talking about is the 
disposition, here evident in the late Mr. Waldock, to read into 
1 New York: Cambridge University Press, 1951. 234 pp. $3.25. 


2 The Aeneid of Virgil: a Verse Translation. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 


1951. 381 pp. $3.50. 
3 New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 474 pp. $5.00. 
4 New York: Cambridge University Press, 1951. 321 pp. $3.75. 
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the literature of another age and civilization a modern psycholo- 
gy. The act is of course associated with critics who will acknowl- 
edge no absolute genetic restrictions upon meaning. I think of a 
well known poet who once made the tiresome statement that the 
meaning of his poetry was as much what it meant to others as 
what it meant to himself. His illusion seems to have had some 
origins in a very pernicious variety of eighteenth-century Ideal- 
ism. Transfer it to the realm of modern Sophoclean criticism and 
you have the method of Mr. Waldock. 

Sophocles the Dramatist, dealing with the plays as theatre to 
be isolated as much as can be from the psychology of Greek life 
and from nearly all historical considerations but the most trifling, 
evades the charge of subjectivism by alleging a doctrine which, I 
recall, C. $. Lewis once aptly stigmatized as “the fallacy of the 
Unchanging Human Heart.” That is, according to Mr. Waldock, 
since man is just about the same now as he was in Sophocles’ day, 
the historical critic does a needless, or almost needless, job. Since 
the Greek audience was like a modern one “in sympathy, respon- 


siveness, and the nature of the enjoyment it expected to find,” 
Sophocles’ plays ought to be examined as self-subsistent objects. 
If Mr. Waldock meant this preposterous thing, I wonder how 
much he knew about the Greeks. Although his treatment, follow- 
ing such a theory, would be useful to someone revising the plays 


for the New York stage, it fails to disclose a Greek Sophocles with 
Greek views of women, guilt, and the gods. I believe that Soph- 
ocles expected his audience to make many social and ethical as- 
sumptions, disregarded by Mr. Waldock, without which any criti- 
cal appraisal is virtually blind. The book gives us an Oedipus 
who is mainly thick-headed and an Antigone who is mainly off- 
cious. Mr. Waldock’s urbane style, moreover, hardly compensates 
for his continual academic bad temper. Yet the belligerence of 
the work might be thought a good element: it may and ought to 
excite sceptics to read beyond. 

A sort of counterpart, in effect, to Mr. Waldock’s critical theory 
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is exhibited by Mr. Humphries’ Aeneid. The translator, who for 
all his subversion of the religious dignity of the poem governs the 
English vocabulary with skill, has made Vergil readable in a new 
way by modernizing his tone. The usual problem is to match the 
tone and scrupulously keep the alien psychology. Mr. Humph- 
ries, accommodating Vergil to ears that have heard Pound and 
Auden, makes the personages of the epic, when he is successful, 
sound up to date. Within limits, the method is admirable: in a 
translation the seriousness, irony, and so on ought to be brought 
over through equivalents which do not sound archaic. But con- 


sider the entrance of Laocoén during the Trojans’ argument 


about the horse. Vergil wrote: 


Primus ibi ante omnis magna comitante caterva 
Laocoon ardens summa decurrit ab arce, 

et procul ‘O miseri, quae tanta insania cives? 
creditis avectos hostis? aut ulla putatis 

dona carere dolis Danaum?’ 


Mr. Humphries renders: 


And, at that point, Laocoén came running, 

With a great throng at his heels, down from the hilltop 

As fast as ever he could, and before he reached us, 

Cried in alarm: ‘Are you crazy, wretched people? 

Do you think they have gone, the foe? Do you think 
that any 

Gifts of the Greeks lack treachery? 


This is typical. The skipping pontiff, he came dashing down. But 
Laocoon, a severe priest of Apollo, is not sacrificing dignity: he is 
interposing authority. His haste is necessary; he is aroused, not 
alarmed; he runs down (not “As fast as ever he could”) from the 
citadel, rather than the hilltop (Vergil is thinking also of the Ro- 
man Capitolium) . Granted that there is no adequate colloquial 


> «66 


idiom for “‘miseri cives,” ‘What is this folly’’ would be better 
than “Are you crazy?” and almost anything would be better than 


‘lack treachery’: “Do you think that any / Greek gifts are not 
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guileful?”’ (keeping the alliteration). But Mr. Humphries has 
sacrificed both idiom and decorum to a factitious readability. 
One may regard with pleasure the popular literary histories by 
Mr. Hadas and Mr. Baldry. These, unlike Mr. Waldock’s study, 
are aimed primarily at the literate general reader, not at the aca- 


demic. A History of Latin Literature invites comparison with the 


similar works by J]. Wight Duff and H. J. Rose; although it is in- 
ferior in prose style to Duff's two volumes, it is much livelier and 
far less discouraging to the novice. It has a way of applying learn- 
ing and critical good sense at the same time, and it is especially 
attractive in the number of specimen translations (gathered from 
here and there) it inserts among discussions of Latin writers. I 
suspect I am charmed most by the manner in which Mr. Hadas 
deals with the Silver Age. The book, covering the period from 
earliest times to the end of the sixth century, can serve either as 
an informative introduction to the whole field, or, within reason- 
able bounds, as a reference work to be consulted repeatedly, like 
Mr. Hadas’ useful corresponding volume on the literature of the 
Greeks. Mr. Baldry’s Greek Literature for the Modern Reader, 
in several ways a slighter production, has a different kind of inter- 
est. Although it attempts to generalize about particular authors 
(doing very well with Aristophanes and Thucydides and rather 
less well with the tragedians and Aristotle) , it has a captivating 
sociological focus. By supplying, for instance, a colorful if some- 
what too imaginative account of religious ritual, Mr. Baldry 
shows how the drama evolved its meaning from the special kind 
of people the Athenians were. This sort of procedure, though not 
a substitute for textual criticism, is a necessary antecedent to it. 
Vague knowledge of ‘“‘human nature” no more suffices to make a 
satisfactory critic of literature than a lexicon and a familiarity 
with verse rhythms suffice to make a good translator of poetry. 
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II: A Participant 


UNLIKE THE FOUR authors already considered, Richard Lat- 
timore with his new version of the //iad' might justly boast that 
he had accomplished his transfusion through both scholarship 
and art, so that the ghosts stood well-nourished and palpable be- 
fore a reader whom he had instructed in the mystery of their up- 
ward journey. Concerning Mr. Lattimore’s fifty-odd pages of 
learned commentary on Homer's relation to his subject matter, 
on the Greek epic cycle, on the date of the Jliad, on meter and 
rhetorical peculiarities, and on the characters and plot, I can only 
say (not having an Homeric axe to lay upon the wheel) that al- 
though some readers might regard the more abstruse of these top- 
ics, along with the song the Syrens sang, as really beyond all con- 
jecture, still the account is thoroughly defensible and, where it 
treats of material within the public ken, conspicuously sensitive. 
The only want I can detect is of a clear definition of the Homeric 
heroes’ own tragic sense: I refer for comparison to the late Si- 
mone Weil's lucid study The Iliad, or The Poem of Force. But 
Mr. Lattimore’s historical criticism is exemplary. The transla- 
tion itself, the important thing, is noteworthy for being in verse, 
not in prose as are most contemporary versions, and for being in 
free verse at that. It seems to offer itself thus as a competitor both 
to the prose translations and to those in blank verse or hexame- 
ters (nothing can ever compete with Pope): to the former through 
its intention to preserve clarity by avoiding the gnarled construc- 
tions to which metrical versions are susceptible; to the latter 
through its vindication of the principle not only that verse should 
be used to translate verse but that a contemporary measure is bet- 
ter than one no longer in fashion. 

Mr. Lattimore’s work is vigorous. I cite a passage which, in so 
far as I can judge of it, suggests by its fidelity to the tone of the 


1 The Iliad of Homer, translated by Richard Lattimore. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1951. 527 pp. $4.50. 
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original and to English idiom something of the value I find in the 
whole. 
He spoke, and as he spoke the end of death closed in 

upon him, 

and the soul fluttering free of the limbs went down into 
Death's house 

mourning her destiny, leaving youth and manhood behind 
her. 

Now though he was a dead man brilliant Achilleus spoke 
to him: 

‘Die: and I will take my own death at whatever time 

Zeus and the rest of the immortals choose to accomplish it.’ 

He spoke, and pulled the brazen spear from the body, 

and laid it 

on one side, and stripped away from the shoulders the 
bloody 

armour. And the other sons of the Achaians came running 
about him, 

And gazed upon the stature and on the imposing beauty 

of Hektor; and none stood beside him who did not stab 
him; 

and thus they would speak one to another, each looking at 
his neighbour: 

‘See now, Hektor is much softer to handle than he was 

when he set the ships ablaze with the burning firebrand.’ 


Here there is no tendency towards the flat colloquialism or even 


slang which has spoilt certain other recent attempts, in preference 
to which I would send a reader even so far back as to the colorless 
but dignified prose of Samuel Butler—or indeed, and with fewer 
qualms, to the candidly archaistic prose of Lang, Leaf, and Myers, 
whose occasional extravagances of diction are to my mind more 
venial than a bare simplicity that falsifies Homer and may actu- 
ally, as in I, A. Richards’s abridgment, curtail him. The nearest 
that Mr. Lattimore comes to the archaic is in some gauche pre- 
ciosities like Achilles’ form of address to Priam: “aged magnifi- 
cent sir.” Yet this kind of thing, though theoretically deplorable, 
is too infrequent for one to bother long about. On the other hand 
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I do not think that Mr. Lattimore has surpassed Lang, Leaf, and 


Myers in rapidity (one of the Homeric characteristics which Mr. 
Lattimore, echoing Matthew Arnold, explicitly recognizes as of 
concern to the translator) , nor do I think that he has been wise 
to transliterate so pedantically a number of proper names: for ex- 
ample I am rather put off by Achilleus, Hektor, Aias, and Ithaka. 
But these are small quarrels. 

The meter that Mr. Lattimore has adopted is, as he describes it, 
‘a free six-beat line.” Between much free verse and ordinary 
prose the distinction is merely typographical. Although I will not 
allege that Mr. Lattimore’s Jliad could be indifferently termed 
either prose or verse—partly since the question hardly matters—I 
rather feel that as verse the style is a little deficient in that sense 
of regularity and equipoise which probably most readers like to 
find even in free verse. In a six-beat line there must be and will 
be caesura: there ought also to be only moderate enjambment, so 
much the less as the caesura is the more weakly defined and the 
six-beat pattern the more varied. The line should not, moreover, 
end on too unemphatic a word. In the compass of a few pages in 


‘ 


Book Two I discover the following: “...and the heralds made 
their cry and the men were assembled swiftly’; “. .. Agamemnon 
/ stood up holding the sceptre Hephaistos had wrought him care- 
fully’; “...and the earth beneath their / feet and under the feet 
of their horses thundered horribly.’’ Without applauding so ex- 
treme a rhetorical liberty, not uncommon in the version, and 
without receding from my own prejudices about the prosody of 
free verse, I will nevertheless risk the opinion that Mr. Latti- 
more’s is the most vital rendering of the Jliad for two generations 
past. 











Radoslav A. Tsanoff 


PANTHEISM, NATURALISM, 
AND PERSONALITY 


HE Upanishads contain the philosophical and mystical 
parts of the Vedas or holy scriptures of ancient India and 
are the principal works of Brahmanic pantheism. Scholars 

have differed regarding their antiquity. Some have set their date 
at 600 B.C.; others, about 1200 B.C. or even earlier. The serious 
study of the Upanishads by Western scholars began during the 
last century. The outstanding pioneer in this field, the philoso- 
pher Arthur Schopenhauer, declared: “The Upanishads are the 
most rewarding and elevating reading in the world; they have 
been the solace of my life and will be that of my death.” 

Among the numerous English translations made by Hindu and 
by Western scholars, the following should be especially noted: 
fifteen Upanishads by F. Max Miiller, thirteen by Robert E. 
Hume, twelve by Swami Prabhavananda and Frederick Manches- 
ter, and ten by Shree Purohit Swami and W. B. Yeats. These 
works, while including more or less extensive introductory ma- 
terial, are mainly translations without detailed notes or commen- 
taries. Swami Nikhilananda’s volumes! represent an entirely new 
undertaking. The two so far published contain his translations of 
seven Upanishads: Katha, Isa, Kena, Mundaka; Svetasvatara, 
Prasna, and Mandukya. These are supplied with a general intro- 
duction to the Vedas and the Upanishads, systematic essays on the 
metaphysics and the ethics of Brahmanism, and a running com- 


mentary interpreting each verse and each important word in the 


text. The translation of the Mandukya is followed by Gauda- 
pada’s famous commentary. The translated scriptures com- 
prise scarcely one-eighth of the seven hundred pages in the two 
volumes. 


1 The Upanishads: a New Translation. New York: Harper and Brothers. Vol. I, 
1949, Xili + 319 pp. $3.50; Vol. IT, 1952, X + 390 pp. $4.50. 
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The detailed exegesis is based upon the interpretation by San- 
karacharya or Sankara (eighth century A.D.) , the famous mysti- 
cal philosopher of the Vedanta system of religious meditation. In 
his critical discussions of disputed points Swami Nikhilananda, 
while in the main following Sankara, has also presented the alter- 
native interpretations by Ramanuja and other leading Indian 
philosophers, so that his work is an enlightening review of the 
main directions of Brahmanic philosophy of religion. 


The Vedanta philosophical interpretation of the Upanishads 


cannot be discussed here in any great detail, but its main prin- 


ciple can be stated briefly. This basic wisdom consists in recog- 
nizing, beyond the seeming multiplicity and variety of material 
and mental existence, the primal and ultimate reality of Brah- 
inan. Brahman manifests itself in a world of finite existents, but 
it comprehends and tra:scends them all. The inmost reality in 
each of them, of you and of me, which is called Atman, is one with 
the universal reality of Brahman. The attainment of this panthe 
istic insight is the quintessence of wisdom and the summit of per- 
fection and blessedness. To meditate upon this one supreme and 
saving truth is the chief purpose of the Upanishads. 

The careful reader cannot miss the unique value of Swami Nik- 
hilananda’s work. Between a systematic treatise on the philosophy 
of the Upanishads and a plain translation of the ancient scrip- 
tures, he has given us a commentary in which every word in the 
text is explored for fruitful interpretation. Now, to be sure, some 
readers may object to this ceaseless exegesis, even though the 
guide be as persuasive as Nikhilananda or as authoritative as San- 
kara. Many may prefer to have the original verses presented in- 
tact, and will read the text skipping the interpolated explana- 
tions. But again and again they will be sure to come upon ob- 
scure passages where they will need help and guidance, and so 
may be glad to listen to the learned Swami's comments. 

In his work as a translator Swami Nikhilananda has sought to 
combine clear idiomatic English with fidelity to his so frequently 
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subtle and abstruse Sanskrit original. In difficult passages he has 
relied on his commentary to clarify the meaning which even a 
faithful translation would not yield. 

The pantheistic interpretation of the Upanishads raises impor- 
tant problems in the philosophy of religion which in a less radical 
form have perplexed also Christian theologians. Critical Chris- 
tian orthodoxy has sought to formulate a view of God that would 
do justice to the ideas of divine transcendence and divine imma- 
nence without lapsing into the heretical overemphasis of either 
one of these two basic principles. The religious mind feels bound 
to think of God as somehow personal, for personality is the high- 
est and the most perfect type of reality that we can contemplate. 
But how are we to conceive of God’s personality so as neither to 
negate the ultimate reality of finite persons in a final pantheistic 
absorption, nor yet to reduce God's personality itself to finitude 
by sharply distinguishing it too definitely from your personality 
and mine? 

These and other related problems will engage readers of Brah- 
manic and Christian outlook who, for all their differences, share 
a fundamentally spiritual view of reality. But they and their 
religious perplexities will get a response of cold indifference 
or even scorn from a large part of our modern public that has 
learned to look on nature and on human character in strictly phys- 
ical scientific terms. This naturalism of contemporary thought 


has radical problems of its own. In the name of modern science, 


naturalistic philosophers have sought to explain human nature 
and conduct without recognition of any genuinely spiritual prin- 
ciples or values. Bertrand Russell and Eliseo Vivas present two al- 
ternative reactions towards the problems raised by the naturalis- 
tic doctrines of our time. A discussion of them should prove en- 
lightening in our present common confusion of fundamental 
ideas. 

Russell has been one of the most versatile and increasingly pro- 
lific philosophical writers of our time. The editor of this Diction- 
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ary of Mind, Matter and Morals? has gleaned its grains of wisdom 
from more than one hundred books and articles published by 
Russell since 1900, and they cover an encyclopedic range of top- 
ics. The selections have been assembled alphabetically, which 
many readers will judge to be ill-advised. Had the chosen passages 
been arranged topically, the great variety of Russell's pithy com- 
ments would have reinforced each other and progressively en- 
lightened the reader. In their alphabetized dispersion in this vol- 
ume—coming and going and returning without topical order— 
they delight or shock the reader but leave him confused: “Discon- 
tinuity-Disjunction-Dissection-Divorce-Dogma; Similar-Simulta- 
neity-Sin-Slave Labor Camps... .” The reader should take the 
trouble to classify the selected passages under four or five broad 
heads: perhaps logic, mathematics, and epistemology; science, 
metaphysics, and religion; ethics and social-political philosophy; 
history of philosophy. If he then proceeds to read this anthology 
thus topically rearranged, he will better appreciate Russell's ver- 
satility, his originality, his critical power, and also some of his 
limitations. 

Russell’s mind is revealed in this anthology as alert to growth 
and change in all fields of knowledge, and suspicious of any dog- 
matic final commitments. He calls his philosophy “logical atom- 
ism or absolute pluralism” and boldly declares: ‘“The universe 
is all spots and jumps, without unity, without continuity, without 
coherence or orderliness or any of the other properties that gov- 
ernesses love.’ So he has been an avowed revisionist and reformer 
of formal traditions. A famous pioneer in modern mathematical 


logic, he has been equally radical in many other fields of philo- 


sophical thought. He has been generally regarded as a sharp real- 


istic critic of the idealistic tradition in philosophy, inclined to- 
wards materialism, but he has repeatedly drawn back from the 
final, unequivocal materialistic conclusions. “Matter is less ma- 


2 Bertrand Russell’s Dictionary of Mind, Matter and Morals, edited by Lester E. 
Denonn. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. xiv + 290 pp. $5.00. 
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terial and mind less mental, than is commonly supposed.” His 
philosophy expounds the latest advances in mathematics and 
physical science, but he is keenly aware of many problems with 
which we cannot deal scientifically but which are imperative and 
cannot be renounced. He refuses to entrust these problems to the 
theologians; for them and for their established religions Russell 
expresses undisguised scorn. ““The three human impulses em- 
bodied in religion are fear, conceit, and hatred.” His ethical- 
social radicalism has aroused much opposition. The present re- 
viewer prefers, instead of taking up sharply controversial topics, 
to conclude on a positive note with a fine epigram typical of Rus- 
sell at his best: “Without civic morality communities perish; 
without personal morality their survival has no value.” 

But how are we to do full justice to the values of our moral life? 
How are we to take moral issues and alternatives seriously? The 
crisis which faces us all on a world-wide scale today has accentuat- 
ed this basic problem of human understanding. Professor Eliseo 
Vivas’ book, The Moral Life and the Ethical Life,’ is timely and 
very significant as an eloquent expression of this perplexity in the 
modern naturalistic temper, and of the deeply felt need for a 
more adequate reinterpretation of human character. This vol- 
ume is the record of a philosophical conversion. For many years 
Professor Vivas had adhered to naturalism, but now he tells us 
why he finally rejected it to advocate a radically different, and in 
his judgment truer, account of human personality and spiritual 
values. 

Six varieties of modern naturalism are distinguished by the au- 
thor. His criticism of them is both acute and sharp. It is most 
extensive in dealing with the interest theory of Santayana and 
Perry and with the instrumentalism of John Dewey. But the gen- 
eral reader will be impressed by the basic conclusion which the 
author emphasizes: the naturalistic description of the human ani- 
mal does not recognize man’s characteristic moral activities and 


3 Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1950. xix + 390 pp. $6.00. 
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his moral-spiritual problems. If you ascribe our so-called morality 
to this or that set of animal factors in our nature, then how are we 
to answer, or what are we to understand by, the moral question: 
“What ought we to do in this or that situation?” Professor Vivas 
is thus “primarily concerned with the data of the moral life, 
the actions and choices and judgments of men, and how these 
bring men face to face with the truth about their evil selves and, 
through self-knowledge, point to their ethical salvation.” 

Vivas describes his own general position as ‘‘axiological real- 
ism”’—that is to say, he regards the values of our moral life as spir- 
itual realities which we can discover, and which we must ac- 
knowledge if we are to realize ourselves truly. Values have the 
characteristic of “‘requiredness’’; they have imperative authority, 
demanding our loyal pursuit and adoption of them. The right 
hierarchical organization of values is essential to moral insight; 
the resolute espousal of these values, with due distribution of 
emphasis, is the heart of moral decision and moral activity. To 
the exposition of these characteristics of man’s experience the 
author devotes the second part of his book, ‘“The Moral Life.” 

The third and concluding part of the volume is entitled “The 
Ethical Life.’ Here Vivas explores the abysses of evil and the sum- 
mits of perfection in human lives. What is the supreme value 
which we must recognize in men, lest we perish spiritually? It is 
the intrinsic value of men as persons, the value which each man 
possesses as spirit. The root of evil is found in our disregard of 
the moral claims of our fellowmen. The fullness of our own ethi- 
cal life requires our respect for the unique worth of our neighbor 
as a person. This ethical emphasis on the supreme value of per- 
sonality is, of course, an essential truth of the Christian gospel. It 
points beyond morality to religion, to the divine source of our 
spiritual freedom and to the goal of our salvation. 
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John B. Jackson 


MEN AND PLANTS 
IN THE SOUTHWEST 


HERE 1S no better way of understanding the spirit of an 
alien culture than to study its nature lore. To confine our 
anthropological investigations of a group to the material 

and social aspects alone is to impose definite limits to our knowl- 
edge; to explore as fully as possible the relationship between a 
culture and its environment—that complex of land and climate 
and flora and fauna—is to gain a valuable insight into its religious 
life. 

That is why almost every new book, whatever its scope and 
appeal, dealing with the nature lore of unfamiliar peoples is im- 
portant and welcome; it is potentially the key to a whole phase of 
a culture. 

Yuman Indian Agriculture,’ by Castetter and Bell, is a case in 
point. On one level, it is the detailed study of primitive subsis- 
tence farming as practiced by a small group of Southwest aborig- 
ines. The Mohave, the Yuma, the Cocopa and the Maricopa In- 
dians live in western Arizona and eastern California in the gen- 
eral neighborhood of Yuma. They number altogether not more 
than two or three thousand, though at the time of the Spanish 
Conquest their population was probably ten times as great. Pri- 
marily, though not exclusively, farmers, these people occupy a 
sizeable area of the Colorado and Yuma valleys near where the 
two rivers join. In prehistoric times they raised corn and cotton 
and gourds and beans. Spanish and Anglo-American influence 
has diversified this primitive agriculture by introducing wheat 
and melons and tobacco, as well as domestic animals. But much 
of the primitive economy has survived; these people still supple- 


1 Edward F. Castetter and Willis H. Bell. The University of New Mexico Press, 
1951. 
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ment their diet with a variety of wild plants—seeds, beans, leaves, 
roots and so on, and with animal products— notably rabbits and 
fish. The Yuman Indians are indeed one of the few groups in the 
Southwest without an aversion to eating fish. The authors de- 
scribe the River Yumans as easy-going, open-handed on occasion, 
and given to frequent high-spirited celebrations. 

Though they live in the driest (and hottest) part of the United 
States they do not practice irrigation, merely planting the seed in 
the moist river bottomlands directly after the annual floods and 
trusting that the store of moisture will suffice to bring the crop to 
maturity. A further peculiarity of their agriculture has been the 
semicultivation of certain wild edible plants—semicultivation 
meaning the sowing and harvesting of wild seeds without weed- 
ing or cultivation in the interval. 

As may be imagined, this kind of farming goes hand in hand 


with extreme poverty and frequent destitution; and the question 


is, what is the cause of this marginal way of life? The answer of 
the average reader is likely to be that the backwardness of Yuman 
farming is the direct result of a hostile or at least an uncontrol- 
lable environment. But Castetter and Bell are persuaded that the 
correct explanation is quite different. The low level of Yuman 
agriculture, they state, “is attributable only in slight degree to 
environmental factors. Far more important is the cultural out- 
look and the predominating influence of cultural factors.” 
These cultural factors are analyzed under three headings, and 
it is during this all too brief discussion that Yuman Indian Agri- 
culture transcends its purely scientific and informative role and 
offers us a glimpse of the relationship between Yuman nature lore 
and Yuman religion. The three cultural factors are the preva- 
lence in the past of a state of warfare, the Yuman attitude toward 
death and the dead, and lastly the Yuman “system of dreaming.” 
The effect of a chronic state of war on the economy of a society 
scarcely needs explaining; but the Yuman practice of destroying 
or distributing all of the possessions of the deceased, even to the 
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point of impoverishing his successors, lends itself to at least two 
interpretations. According to Castetter and Bell, the custom 
served to discourage the accumulating of wealth and even of a 
reserve supply of food, and thus had a depressing effect on agri- 
cultural enterprise. No doubt a connection existed between these 
costly funerals and the backward economy, but was it that of 
cause and effect, or were they not instead both expressions of a 
psychological inability to contemplate the past or the future, to 
think in terms of anything but the present? 

The third possible cultural factor in River Yuman backward- 
ness in farming is the so-called dream experience. To quote the 
authors, this dream experience “represented individual rather 
than traditional connection with the supernatural. ... An indi- 
vidual's professional status and success in life were motivated and 
determined by dreams which ... took the place... of learning, 
since knowledge was not a thing to be learned but to be acquired 
by each man according to his dreams.’’ Castetter and Bell offer no 
hint of how this peculiar cultural trait is related to the type of 
agriculture, but their intuition will serve to guide the specula- 
tions of other anthropologists. It is evident, however, that insofar 
as the dream was the preferred form of religious experience it 
must have relegated all other forms to an obscure place in Yuman 
culture; and can we ignore the many religious aspects of farming, 
especially among primitive peoples? We need only go to the Pueb- 
lo Indians to see that thé processes of choosing the seed, planting 
and harvesting are at times religious experiences of tremendous 
impact. According to this book they were almost totally absent 
from Yuman agriculture. The authors’ assumption, therefore, 
that the Yuman reliance on the dream (or the immediate experi- 
ence) is related to Yuman farming methods not only appears to 
be thoroughly justified, but to open remarkable vistas for stu- 


dents of the social sciences to explore. Do other cultures, sharing 


the Yuman “dream experience” also share its attitude toward the 
environment? If there is an Apollonian religious sense is there 
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perhaps not also an Apollonian nature lore and even an Apollo- 
nian type of agriculture? 

Leland C. Wyman and Stuart K. Harris have undertaken to in- 
vestigate on a very restricted scale one other aspect of the nature 
lore of the Southwestern aborigines. Their monograph, the Eth- 
nobotany of the Kayenta Navaho,? is a severely scientific analysis 
of some two hundred and forty plants collected by Mrs. L. W. 
Wetherell some years ago in the Navaho country of northeastern 
Arizona. These plants, according to the Navaho informants, were 
used fora variety of medicinal and food purposes; more than half 
of them had a ceremonial use as well. It is interesting to note that 
according to Mrs. Wetherell “no one medicine man knew more 
than twenty-five to fifty plants,” so that the information accumu- 
lated here represents the knowledge of several informants. How 
many of these plants have ascertainable medicinal properties and 
how many are effective cures among the Navahos for subjective 
reasons the editors do not say. In no case is the English name of 
any plant given—only the Latin and the Navaho. The valuable 
information accompanying each listing is unfortunately only to 
be understood after consulting a complex key to symbols and ab- 
breviations. No doubt Mrs. Wetherell’s amateur ethnobotanical 
collection could not have been presented to the public in its origi- 


nal state, yet many will question the appropriateness of this dras- 


tic transformation. What was originally a labor of love, an experi- 


ence of Navaho life over many years, has been buried under all 
the panoply of academic research—references, cross references, in- 
dices, bibliographies. Dr. Wyman’s foreword and editorial com- 
ments on the shortcomings of Mrs. Wetherell’s work are not very 
gracious. 

A more engaging specimen of botanical zeal is to be found in 
Joseph Ewan’s Rocky Mountain Naturalists. This contains brief 
biographical sketches of nine eminent Western botanists and stu- 


2 The University of New Mexico Press, 1951. 
3 The University of Denver Press, 195). 
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dents of nature. Of these nine probably only Fremont, the captain 
of two western expeditions and eventual Presidential candidate, 
enjoyed national fame. Edwin James, however, was the first white 
man to climb Pike’s Peak (in 1820) or any other American moun- 
tain of more than 14,000 feet, as well as having been the first sys- 
tematic student of the flora of Colorado. And it was L. C. Parry 
who named many of the peaks of the Rockies in the 70’s and 80's 
of the last century. In addition to the chapters dealing with these 
men the book contains extensive notes, and a two-hundred page 
“biographical and bibliographical roster’ of natural history col- 
lectors who have been active in the Rocky Mountain region. Al- 
though the list is not complete for New Mexico collectors, it is 
undoubtedly a useful guide for all who wish to follow botanical 
exploration in the Mountain West. Mr. Ewan, himself a botanist 
with experience in Colorado, writes with enthusiasm of these 
scholarly explorers, and it is refreshing, in view of the current 
glorification of the Bad Man and Western Outlaw, to be told of 
the contribution of these learned and inconspicuous individuals. 
In the midst of Indian wars, Gold Rushes, and the wildest specu- 
lation they placidly explored the mountains in search of new bo- 
tanical specimens, wrote jovial letters to distant colleagues to tell 
of their discoveries, made speeches, founded learned societies and 
triumphantly named botanical subspecies after themselves. For 
as true children of the nineteenth century they looked upon their 
botanical subjects in terms of an ulterior satisfaction: a new plant 
did not inspire religious or poetic response as it might have done 
two centuries before, but it had its commercial value in a collec- 
tion, and it had its prestige value in scientific circles. The contrast 
between the two nature lores, still existing side by side in the 
Southwest, is very apparent after reading these three books. On 
the one hand is the modern Anglo-American scientist with his ex- 
pert knowledge of several hundred specimens each of which has 
to be processed several times, and on the other the Navaho with 


his knowledge of twenty-five or fifty specimens, which he is cap- 
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able of appreciating at once. It is the immediate experience of 
nature as opposed to the experience at several removes. 

In one of his short biographies, Mr. Ewan describes the study 
of one of the old-school naturalists, evidently a man much ad- 
mired not only by his colleagues but by the public. The desk and 
table and chairs are buried under stacks of letters from admirers, 
books and photographs on every possible subject, and everywhere 
are botanical specimens sent in by neighbors and acquaintances 
for him to identify. The nineteenth-century scholar, lacking mod- 
ern techniques and discipline, may at times have been a superfi- 
cial scientist, but he had one virtue which the contemporary 
scholar has all but lost: the willingness and ability to communi- 
cate with the lay public. These three books, unequal though they 
may be in importance and scope, nevertheless share one charac- 
teristic: an attitude of something like indifference toward the 
average reader. How is this shown? By the constant use of techni- 
cal vocabularies without troubling to explain what unusual 
words mean. Castetter and Bell devote a chapter to ‘‘semicultiva- 
tion” without once defining the term. Neither of the other two 
books gives the English name for the plants it discusses. Surely it 
is not unreasonable to expect college professors and men of wide 
education to possess a command of correct English, yet both in 
Yuman Agriculture and in Rocky Mountain Naturalists there are 


repeated misuses of words and faulty syntax: “fairly unique,” 


“somewhat unique,” participles dangling on every page. The 
book by Castetter and Bell is an important contribution to South- 
western anthropology, but it is not too much to say that no Eng- 
lish or French scholar would have been content to offer the public 
a text so lacking in grace. The Ethnobotany of the Kayenta Nava- 
ho abjures the literary form altogether and presents its informa- 
tion in the driest manner conceivable. As for Mr. Ewan’s style, 
the kindest thing that can be said about it is that it is disarming. 

The importance of our scholarly books being we!! written is 
not so much a matter of art, as it is a matter of assuring our schol- 
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ars a reasonably wide public. If the scholars themselves are un- 
able to present their wares attractively, then it is up to the Uni- 
versity presses to help. Otherwise the time will come when the 
public will avoid all learned contributions and satisfy its intellec- 
tual appetites by reading the fictionalized and popularized ver- 
sions of original research work. 


In Reply to “Men and Plants in the Southwest” 


MR. JACKSON deplores the lack of literary quality in the three 
works to which he has reference. He accuses all the authors of a 
lack of willingness and ability to communicate with the lay pub- 
lic, and implies that a pleasing literary style is far more important 
to the average reader than scientific content. At this point it is 
difficult to understand how, in accepting a reviewer's responsibili- 
ty for judgment of scientific works, he could have resisted the 
temptation to set his thinking cap straight, to see in proper per- 
spective the true obligation of the scientist. It should be obvious 
to him that the duty of a scientist is first to observe accurately and 
to record faithfully his facts and findings, and second soundly to 
interpret his conclusions in terms of the entire framework of the 
subject. One cannot disagree as to the importance of research con- 
tributions being well written. But the question may reasonably 
be asked as to who writes with less grace—he who presents his find- 
ings in a fine, pleasing literary style, garbling and misinterpreting 
scientific data as he approaches the appeal of fiction, or he who 
faithfully records and interprets his findings with average literary 
quality. It is not implied here that the choice is invariably one or 
the other. Nevertheless, desirable though a pleasing literary style 


may be, the average scientist faces the problem of balance of rela- 
tive effort. 


It would be most regrettable, however, that through severe dep- 
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recation of scholarly manner of presentation the layman should 
be encouraged in a preference for popularized versions of scholar- 
ly contributions written by people who have an attractive literary 
style but little understanding of science or scientific method. 
Much of the current conflict between science and other fields of 
learning stems from interesting but inaccurate popular scientific 
articles and books written by men who do not have the necessary 
scientific background and knowledge to interpret faithfully the 
content of original scientific treatises. The solution to Mr. Jack- 
son's dilemma appears to be simple. It consists in entrusting to 
men of broad scientific understanding, who can also write inter- 
estingly and soundly, the popularization and interpretation of the 


abtruse productions of scientific investigation. No better example 


could be cited than Edwin Slosson’s Creative Chemistry. 
E. F..CASTETTER 


SCIENCE WRITING 

The University of Wisconsin’s science-writing research assistant- 
ship, a year’s program of training to equip writers to interpret and 
report scientific events, is now open for the 1952-53 academic year. 
Applicants must state their qualifications. These include a basic de- 
gree either in journalism or in a field of science. The research assist- 
antship carries an allowance of $1,150 for the academic year. The pro- 
gram is now in its fourth year.—The New York Times, April 6, 1952. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


The Brotherhood of Fear, by Robert Ardrey. New York: Random 
House, 1952. 342 pp. $3.00. 


MR. ARDREY’S harrowing novel, told in a mannered blend of the 
suspense story and the prophetic study, is an exceptional feat of im- 
agination. Concerned as it is with the hypothetical future of our col- 
lectivized age, it inevitably suggests comparison with Orwell's 1984 or 
Patrick Bair’s Faster! Faster! Lacking Orwell's uncannily precise doc- 
umentation of economic and political drift, Ardrey’s novel does suc- 
ceed on its own ground in exposing the nightmare of a society in 
which cultural memory, and therefore morally responsible behaviour, 
has been completely expunged. (For this reason, among others, it is 
vastly more convincing than Bair’s glib extension of a “gimmick.”) 
Unquestionably, Ardrey has borrowed many of Orwell’s assumptions, 
but he has utilized them in a framework of his own brilliant devising. 

After the third chapter, his compact setting is an “unimportant” 
island where, set in almost insane relief against a simple peasant com- 
munity, a police-state agent and a police-state fugitive struggle, each 
for his own reasons, with the imperatives of memory. Ardrey writes 
with a brightly tailored precision which yet enables him to comment 
with something beyond editorial dignity on the motivations of his 
characters. His is a surprising talent in the American scene; he has 
renounced, as subject, his own personality and the immediate sterili- 
ties of the domestic environment but has not therefore fled into the 
forests of the night. And not the least important of his convictions is 
his seeing sex as a creative act. His novel rises, through the mechanics 
of melodrama and sharply visual narrative, to the problem of the fu- 
ture consciousness of man, when the implications of the present ster- 
ility will have been fatally consolidated. 


Let It Come Down, by Paul Bowles. New York: Random House, 1952. 
311 pp. $3.00, 


MR. BOWLES’S third volume—his latest bed of spikes, as it were— 
achieves again that singularity of horror which is Bowles’s mark of 
distinction among contemporary gravediggers in our wasteland. It is 
difficult to say which impression is uppermost in the reader’s mind as 
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he sets this novel down (or drops it from nerveless fingers): the horror 
itself, the skill with which Bowles contrives plot and setting (this time 
it's Tangier, a rain-sodden Gomorrah with Royal palms), or the exis- 
tential lucidity of the author’s reasoning—that each of us is morally 
responsible for the conduct of his own life and that the person who 
wants nothing vividly is likely to attract anything—anything! Let It 
Come Down is the tragedy, if this is not too lofty a term for matter so 
sordid, of the lineless hand and the empty mind. Against the seething 
yet moribund background of North Africa's derelict society, Bowles 
confronts the reader with an extreme version of the cul de sac await- 
ing the soul that shrugs, “Why not?” His “hero” is that by-now-fami- 
liar young American, the faceless and diapered heir to all the ages for 
whom, voided by motherly solicitation, there is no freedom save in 
corruption. Bowles’s progressive obsession with aridity, madness and 
death has never been so chillingly substantiated, and his awful inte- 
gration of the title with the situation for which it serves as symbol is 
inspired.—V. Y, 


Elements of Critical Theory, by Wayne Shumaker. Berkeley and Los 


Angeles: University of California Press, 1952. Perspectives in Criti- 
cism, I. xiv + 131 pp. $2.75. 


THE NATURAL inclination is to compare a new book of this kind 
with Wellek’s and Warren’s Theory of Literature, which though pub- 
lished only three years ago has already assumed the place of a standard 
exegesis of current critical problems. I do not find that Mr. Shumaker 
and Messrs. Wellek and Warren are far apart in their assumptions 
and conclusions, though the authors themselves would probably stress 
their diversities. Both seem to me, however, to state thoughtfully the 
critical problems in coming to terms with literature, and both hold 
out the hope that in spite of all the pitfalls in purpose and method a 
critic can be justified. The Wellek-Warren volume is more solid than 
is Mr. Shumaker’s. But Mr. Shumaker moves with a lightness that is 
in pleasant contrast with their more ponderous steps; he has made his 
document a much more personal one; and he has kept clear from an 
overprofessional terminology. He also has a liveliness of expression 
too infrequently present in contemporary criticism. “We hope to 
break criticism clean in two like a biscuit, so that any part of it which 
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is not in one half will necessarily be in the other,” he writes at one 
point; and whether one agrees with his division here or elsewhere, one 
enjoys his household metaphors. 

As Mr. Shumaker tells us in his preface, he first planned his book 
with the purpose of making available to critics significant discoveries 
of recent philosophy with regard specifically to the theory of value. 
Later he saw the need for a section on analysis to balance that on 
evaluation, and then for preliminary chapters of definition and gen- 
eral commentary. Thus, as the book now appears, we have first four 
exploratory chapters, then three chapters on analysis, and finally four 
chapters on evaluation. 

It will seem perverse, but it is only honest to state that I am less im- 
pressed by the book as it progresses toward its climax. The section on 
value theory as it affects literary criticism is not so startling as the au- 
thor believes nor so unrecognized by practicing critics. Mr. Shumaker 
points out that philosophers incline to regard value as a matter of 
definition and definition as assumption; and thus he properly cau- 
tions the critic to be aware of subjectivity. Yet I do not find critics to 
be so entirely ignorant, though they may be less technically informed 
than they ought to be. Again, the chapters on analysis cover old 
ground, with that on “internal reference frames” being no more than 
a survey of the practice of New Critics. When Mr. Shumaker recom- 
mends, as something infrequent if not new, that Lear be studied for 
its “essential meaning” by separating various strands of action, inter- 
preting each individually, and then interpreting all in formal com- 
bination, he asks for something that every responsible critic since 
Coleridge has been trying to do with Shakespeare. 

Yet whatever the disappointment in the net effect of these two sec- 
tions, the reader will find in them much that stimulates. For instance, 
in distinguishing between analysis and evaluation Mr. Shumaker sug- 
gests that words like “contrived,” “frigid,” “involved,” “confused” are 
descriptive in a way that “repulsive,” “deplorable,” “bad,” “value- 
less” are not. Again, he points out that a critical dogma applied to a 
work of literature is as much in kind an “external reference frame” as 
sociological background—that is, if the formal critic approach a work 
with certain literary rules he runs the danger of violating the integrity 
of the work as much as the biographical or historical critic. 

Even more often in the preliminary chapters, helpful insights of 
this sort appear. Here he briefly mediates between literary criticism 
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as description and judgment, points out the multiplicity of critical 
tasks, counsels moderation in setting up critical goals, and proposes 
that in keeping goals moderate and in being conscious of the distinc- 
tion between evaluative and non-evaluative statements the critical 
function will be best served. Though these also are not matters un- 
heard of, they are put with a crispness that may remind a careless critic 
or a weary reader of what is significant. To my mind they are more 
useful than tying literary criticism to one current philosophical view, 
as Mr. Shumaker toward the end of his book urges. Granted that he 
has a point in suggesting that Aristotle endures largely because of his 
harmony with an authoritative philosophy. But it is harder to make 
a like case for Horace, as Mr. Shumaker tries to; and it would be even 
more difficult to confine the sceptical Dryden to a systematic philoso- 
phy, unless Pyrrhonism be counted such. “The full, evaluated appre- 
hension of the critical subject matter” is offered as the ultimate criti- 
cal goal. Yet Horace and Dryden came close to this ideal not because 
of their technical knowledge of philosophy, but because of their sensi- 
tivity t> literature.—G.A. 


Ben Jonson, Volumes IX and X, edited by C. H. Herford, Percy and 
Evelyn Simpson. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1950. 732 pp. and 
710 pp. $7 each. 


THE sixty-three-year-old job of editing Jonson’s works is on its last 
legs in these volumes (Survey of the Text, Stage History, and Com- 
mentary) of the expensive eleven-volume Oxford edition. It is the 
fruit of painstaking research and fidelity to the facts of Jonson’s work, 
but even more to the monumental process of scholarly annotation it- 
self. Care need not be mistaken for appreciation or love of Jonson's 


art. Recorded here is the achieyement of a supreme, plodding devo- 
tion to the canon as a self-perpetuating structure. 


Anyone wanting to know Jonson fully, as he deserves, must be pre- 
pared to find the real aid that exists in such obstacles. Part of the 
legend which places Jonson second to Shakespeare in the only great 
age of English drama, also assumes that the bulk of his work is un- 
readable except by scholars. After the Restoration there was one cen 
tury of neglect and another of vilification. Fully edited no more than 
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six times since his own folio edition in 1616, Jonson was fated to at- 
tract editors who, except for William Gifford in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, relished the minutiae of his learning more than the literary 
quality of his art. And so he still remains inaccessible, even to students 
of the period. Swinburne’s sensitive but erratic, often patronizing 
study, Eliot’s bilious appeal for fairer treatment in an essay written 
thirty-two years ago, and Edmund Wilson’s obstreperous anatomy of 
Jonson's drama as anal-erotic revelations of character, are challenges 
that mix strong opinion and fascination with bafflement, but still go 
unmet. Nor has anyone yet attempted to explain why immediately 
after leaving Dublin to “forge the uncreated conscience” of his race, 
James Joyce should have spent weeks squirreled up in the Sorbonne 
reading through all of Jonson’s work—one of the few writers in whom 
he ever allowed himself to indulge so completely. 

Jonson may well have been, as Dryden remembered to say, the most 
learned dramatist who ever lived. Not the sort of praise that advances 
an artist’s reputation, it is easily turned into Bernard Shaw’s con- 
temptuous snarl, “a brutal pedant.” Jonson himself had a hand in 
perpetuating the legend, though he knew as we know that there is 
finally little more to be done with learning than gape at it or burrow 
into its curiosities or shun it. All this, particularly the last, has been 
done with Jonson’s learning. Still, what endures is not his learning 
but his literary art—beyond, in spite of, and because of his learning. 
The truth, at least in regard to his drama (all of it—the humor plays, 
the great comedies, and the last plays which Dryden called his dot- 
ages) is that the English stage owes more to Jonson than to Shake- 
speare for the development of its comic art. It ought to be shown, not 
that Jonson influenced the manufacture of a certain brand of Restora- 
tion comedy, but that he made an art out of sentimental comedies and 
burlesque farces, debased forms that other Stuart dramatists were 
pounding their wits into. He did not share Shakespeare’s interest in 
tragicomedy—the solution that led to the inimitable fantasies, The 
Winter's Tale and The Tempest. He was not Shakespeare but a great 
social dramatist with moral and psychological prepossessions, who 
wrote for contemporary audiences with the same authority that makes 
Aristophanes, Plautus and Terence still worth reading and worth per- 
forming. He was as great as Moliére, and with Rabelais and Moliére 
the best European comic writer in the classic tradition. He not only 
made Dryden possible, he also made Shaw possible. And if he drew 
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sustenance from a sense of contention with Shakespeare (as Shaw him- 


self did), he also opened at least one new channel among the many 


that Shakespeare's drama had still to run during the early 1600's. 
The bulky shadow of the story is detailed in Herford-Simpson. The 
facts that must be known are there and everywhere in this edition of 
Jonson’s complete works. But where is the book that will give them 
the full quick body of meaning and appreciation they deserve?—E.H. 


César Franck, by Léon Vallas, translated by Hubert Foss. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951. 275 pp. $4.00. 

Hugo Wolf, by Frank Walker. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 502 
pp. $6.50. 

Donald Francis Tovey: a Biography Based on Letters, by Mary Grier- 
son. New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. 337 pp. $5.00. 

Modern Music Makers (Contemporary American Composers), by 
Madeleine Goss. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 499 pp., illus., 
music facsims. $10.00. 


ONE OF THE pleasanter aspects of the musical culture of the eight- 
eenth century is the fact that people either made or played music, or 
else listened to it naturally and easily as part of their normal routine 
of living. One of the less pleasant aspects of our own musical culture is 
the tendency of too many people to talk about music, write about it, 
read about it, even collect records of it (and presumably to play them 
on occasion, though this does not necessarily mean listening to them). 
I suppose the rational answer to all this is that since music is now “Big 
Business,” there is a genuine market for all the peripheral substitutes. 
And what a miserable substitute is the book called Modern Music 
Makers. It is a veritable mine of misinformation, misspellings and 
misses in general (I did not intend a pun over the inclusion among 
the American composers represented of the Misses Radie Britain, 
Mabel Daniels, Mary Howe, Gena Branscombe and others to the ex- 
clusion of people like Howard Swanson, Chanler, Jacobi, Fine, Men- 
otti). The book is written in a hideously chummy and gossipy style, 
bristling with anecdotes and dealing with everything but the heart of 
the matter. 
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The three remaining biographies (of Franck, W6lf, and Tovey) all 
deal with the better representatives of the musical culture of France, 
Germany, and England in the musical period of a dying Romanti- 
cism. This is most strongly pronounced in Tovey’s case, where toward 
the end of his life he himself became aware of his increasing aliena- 
tion from the musical temper of the times. Mary Grierson’s account of 
his life was, for this reader, one of those rare encounters with a book 
that refused to permit itself to be put aside until read from cover to 
cover. Tovey was an extraordinarily versatile genius: pianist; com- 
poser; founder, organizer, and conductor of the Reid Symphony Or- 
chestra; for twenty-five years Reid Professor of Music at Edinburgh 
University; writer of all the articles on music in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; author of the famous six volume series of “Essays in Musi- 
cal Analysis”; etc., etc., etc. His creative energy was undoubtedly dis- 
sipated to an extent by the too numerous activities of his keenly 
roving mind. Miss Grierson was a pupil and worshipper of the profes- 
sor, and on occasion her account leaves one wishing for a greater de- 
gree of objectivity—not alone in assessing and summing up Tovey’s 
creative output, but also in coming to grips with such matters as To- 
vey’s misunderstanding with Casals. The book contains many anec- 
dotes, but in this case thoroughly fascinating ones involving such 
people as Casals, Schweitzer, Busch, Serkin and others. It is a revela- 
tion to read such things as the story of Tovey’s performance of Bach’s 
“Goldberg Variations” in Berlin at the turn of the century, and to 
learn how absolutely astonished were the good Berliners to hear this 
masterpiece actually played; it was the first such performance anyone 
could remember, and played from memory too! 

Of parallel interest is the description of France’s mid-nineteenth 
century musical life in Vallas’ fine book on César Franck. Here we 
learn, for example, that Bach’s organ music was totally unknown even 
at this time, for the simple reason that “no publisher has ever found 
himself encouraged to engrave and print a single line of these organ 
works, since they all demand the use of the pedals, a technical feat 
that practically no one in this country seems. ..to have mastered.” 

Vallas clearly succeeds in his effort to debunk the myth of Franck’s 
saintly other-worldliness, a myth which owes much of its origin to 
D'Indy and other disciples and students of Franck. One also finds the 
details of the machinations and intrigues of the various warring par- 
ties (the “Franckists” who were really Wagnerians, and the ultra- 
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French Conservatoire “‘purists’’) fighting over the corpse of “Ars Gal- 
lica”’—a silly business when seen from the vantage point of fifty years. 
It took a Debussy to breathe life into that corpse, not a Franck or 
Saint-Saens, a Massenet or Fauré. 

Frank Walker’s book on Hugo W6Olf is a real model of music bi- 
ography, a fine workmanlike job of thorough objectivity. As the first 
new English-language work on the subject in almost half a century, 
it is more than welcome, and doubly so in view of its definitiveness. A 
large amount of hitherto unpublished correspondence is the basis for 
a certain re-visualizing of W6lf, and the treatment of the music is 
both intelligent and intelligible. This work does not share a serious 
defect of the Franck book, for it includes an excellent bibliography 
and an exhaustive catalogue of Wdlf’s compositions, both published 
and unpublished.—M.S. 


Geography in the Making, by John Kirtland Wright. New York: The 
American Geographical Society, 1952. 437 pp. $5.00. 


THE AMERICAN Geographical Society of New York was founded in 


1852, and has been liberally financed by wealthy amateurs of geogra- 
phy throughout its existence. With such backing, the massive respec- 
tability of the Society is not surprising. What requires explanation is 
its great and lively scientific achievement, perhaps the greatest of any 
institution in the world devoted to geography. This achievement is in 
particular contrast to that of the superficially similar National Geo- 
graphic Society, an organization staunchly devoted to the publication 
of inconsequential travelogues. 

An excellent history of the first century of the American Geographi- 
cal Society, recently published, makes clear the events which by 1915 
committed the Society to basic research—at the fortunate moment 
when geography in the United States was reaching professional status. 
It would have been fatally easy at that time to continue as a meeting 
ground for gentlemen interested in travel and exploration. That this 
did not happen was due largely to the enthusiasm, ability, and private 
fortune of Archer M. Huntington, which led him to become the most 
generous patron of the Society, and hence (although Dr. Wright 
would never put it so crudely) the man with the most say. 
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Huntington, a scholarly heir to the Southern Pacific Railroad for- 
tune, was wise enough to see the need for a professional Director of 
the Society, and discriminating enough to pick the best professional 
in sight, Isaiah Bowman. Bowman was a stimulating leader, as well as 
an imaginative geographer, and much of the book describes the im- 
pact of his energetic personality on the receptive institution he di- 
rected for twenty years. Bowman so thoroughly professionalized the 
Society that its Councilors, with no intention of lowering standards, 
have nevertheless recently entertained an uneasy feeling that the 
emphasis on research has obscured a growing need for popularizing 
geography. 

The Society has quite a treasure to disburse, if it is clever enough 
to find takers on a popular level. It has underwritten a staggering 
amount of research, for instance, on the problems and possibilities of 
pioneer settlement along the fringes of the inhabited areas of the 
earth. Whatever the future holds, it will be important to maintain an 
inventory of these fringe lands and their capacity to support a popula- 
tion under various and changing technologies. That capacity at best 
is often overrated—in the face of an explosively increasing world pop- 
ulation. We may or may not solve the problem of where we are going 
to put all the people, but it is certainly up to geographers to make the 
public aware that the problem exists. For if geographers do not make 
the attempt, journalists will, with results which geographers will not 
always endorse. 

The American Geographical Society is essentially a postgraduate 
institution, even so, and it is safe to predict that its Geographical Re- 
view will not change character. Thanks to superb editing, and to the 
inherent popular appeal of geography, the Review has captured the 
attention of laymen more successfully than most other professional 
journals. But readable as the Review is for its cultivated audience, its 
unflinching professional standards are bound to keep that audience 
small. The Councilors of the Society are therefore considering pub- 
lishing a “bright... illustrated magazine,” which presumably will at- 
tempt to do for a more general public what the National Geographic 
Magazine has so elaborately failed to do, in the presentation of new 
and accurate geographical information. 

The Society will probably never again undertake a single research 
project of the magnitude of its Millionth Map of Latin America, 
which took twenty-five years and half a million dollars to complete. 
Current research in medical geography is to culminate in an Atlas of 
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Diseases. Other projects will develop, but the Society's efforts to 
spread geographical knowledge more widely, however carried out, 
will probably be more significant for the future of geography than any 
research project.—P.M.S. 


To the Happy Few, selected letters of Stendhal, translated by Norman 
Cameron; selected, introduced, and annotated by Emmanuel Boudot- 
Lamotte. New York: Grove Press, 1952. 384 pp. $5.00. 


Letters of Gustave Flaubert, translated by J]. M. Cohen; selected and 
introduced by Richard Rumbold. New York: The Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1951. 248 pp. $3.75. 


EMMANUEL BOUDOT-LAMOTTE, in the introduction he wrote 
for To the Happy Few (an unfortunate title), says ‘““This is not a criti- 
cal edition. This new volume does not even claim to offer exemplary 
letters. Its object is different. It contains a selection of significant pages 
that are beautiful by reason of their significance. ...’”" He was doing 
fine until he put that word “beautiful” in. Their significance is at first 
irritating, ultimately saddening, as one listens to a profound writer 
drip corn syrup into the ears of mistresses or shriek like a cheated 
pawnbroker over monies or honors not forthcoming. Boudot-Lamotte 
also says that “Beyle, that French bourgeois who despised both France 
and the bourgeoisie, had all the qualities and most of the faults of 
both.” Here he is exact, and these letters are all the proof one wants. 
Of course there are moments when, in the midst of polite and banal 
wit, an observation snaps into place with the sharp click of truth, but 
they are surrounded by so much droning that one is too near asleep to 
treasure them. Stendhal had so much contempt for the life he led that 
it spilled over onto himself and his few friends. He treats his particu- 
lar “happy few” (those who understood the nature of things) mainly 
as errand boys or wailing walls. Stendhal’s true seriousness, his very 
real brilliance and heart, seem to have found expression almost ex- 
clusively in his books. Fair enough, but since in these letters he rarely 
speaks of his books in any revealing way, the “significance” of the col- 
lection necessarily depends upon the picture it gives us of the exter- 
nalities of his life. This picture is large and broad. And since Stendhal 
spent so much of his energy among these externalities, the picture is 
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real—which is to say significant. But I think the significance is for the 
specialist, and perhaps the psychologist. For the general reader there 
is nothing basic here that is not found—and found in multiplied di- 
mension—in the books. 

The letters of Flaubert are so opposite that the juxtaposition, 
though natural enough, is really too cozy. All the personal heart and 
intimacy which Flaubert continually struggled to keep out of his 
books flow through each line of these letters. This selection “made 
from the nine large volumes of his letters” is much shorter than the 
Stendhal collection, yet gives us a portrait of Flaubert body and soul, 
hair and toes. What is more it is a portrait that one cannot reconstruct 
from his books. Richard Rumbold begins his introduction with the 
sentences: “Except for a selection from his correspondence with 
George Sand, published many years ago, this is the first English trans- 
lation of the letters of Gustave Flaubert. It is difficult to speak too 
highly of their value, because through them we come into intimate re- 
lationship with a great human being; and at the same time they are 
our only source for so much of Flaubert’s thought about life and art.” 
Well, it is nice to find an introductory claim that is justified. In fact 
this one is modest, since this small collection contains clear and pro- 
foundly honest statements by Flaubert about everything which really 
mattered to him, and they are the statements of a “great human be- 
ing.” And a great writer, too, who in these letters expresses clearly and 
with perfect concision his esthetic principles. The nature of Flaubert’s 
writing is ill understood in America, partly because our professors 
swallowed a line about his “naturalism,” and partly because Madame 
Bovary can’t be successfully translated into English. These letters, 
translated by Mr. Cohen with their meaning and feeling organically 
recreated, can furnish a real vantage point for viewing this writer who 
at his best combined the most valid and most perceptive qualities of 
the l’Art pour l’Art approach that was giving way in his time and the 
cult of “le réel” which was to displace it. 

It is perhaps not strange that Flaubert, who was always fighting to 
keep his self-avowed romanticism from inundating his work, should 
have written letters in which the profound frankness and emotion are 
welcome release; any more than it is strange that Stendhal, who hid 
behind a barrier of worldliness which made a real show of emotion 
impossible except in a boudoir or a book, should have written letters 
in which the personal element is just barely beneath-the-skin deep. 
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But it is interesting to note that Stendhal, all his life a victim of events 
(as his letters so keenly show), should write books about the individu- 
al reacting against events; and that Flaubert, who as far as was human- 
ly possible kept himself out of the way of “events,” should write books 
in which the event forces itself upon the individual. And it is a flash 
of clarity to see that Stendhal, who not only lived all his life among 
throngs of people but part of it as professional “company” (i.e., con- 
sul), was a man whose loneliness went beyond sadness; whereas Flau- 
bert, who fought actively from his early twenties to his death to re- 
main a recluse, was usually without company but was never alone. UlI- 
timately, of course, these “opposites” back so far away from each other 
that they meet turning a corner; perhaps this “meeting’”—the fact that 
they are both classicists—is more significant than all the rest. 


Masterpieces of French Painting: Modigliani. Ten color plates; intro- 
duction by Maurice Raynal. Geneva, Switzerland: Editions Albert 
Skira, n.d. $2.50. 

TWO YEARS AGO when I was in France I deprived myself in annoy- 
ing ways in order to buy books of color reproductions either unavail- 
able or unreasonably priced in the United States. I could have saved 
myself the trouble: they're available now. The Albert Skira editions, 
which to my knowledge are unparalleled in the field of color repro- 
duction, are presently on the market in this country at prices equiva- 
lent to those in Europe. 

The Masterpieces of French Painting series consists of portfolios, 
each containing ten color plates individually mounted, plus a bio- 
graphical foreword. The list of titles includes Daumier, Manet, Degas, 
Cézanne, Renoir, Rousseau, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Matisse, Vlaminck, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Dufy, Picasso, Rouault, and Utrillo, as well as 
Modigliani. If there is a quality judgment to be made among them, 
it is more apt to be based upon questions of selection or of the art it- 
self, rather than upon fidelity of reproduction. 

Maurice Raynal’s biographical forewords and notes on the paint- 
ings are usually dull and primer-like. This is certainly so in the Mod- 
igliani, where one keeps waiting in vain for profit from Raynal’s ac- 
quaintanceship with the artist. Nothing comes but a few strings of old 
gossip fit for an encyclopedia. 

But Modigliani’s painting! Like all art that has the quality of won- 
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der, whatever one says about it is in some way true. If you measure the 
circles and rectangles, you can say that Modigliani was an abstract 
mathematician; if you follow his lines that neither begin nor end, you 
can say that he was a sailor or calligrapher, with all the sensuality of 
those professions; or if it’s color and pattern you fasten on, you can 
say with Ramon Sender that Modigliani is a Gauguin of the city, or 
think of his work in relation to Persian miniatures (much more basi- 
cally connected than Matisse’s). 

His paintings can make you slant. I feel like a nice, dull dog in his 
world of cat-people. But the people themselves seem caught in a dog- 
world, fixed in tight chairs against lonely walls, with the redness of 
their flesh and the unprotesting imbalance of their eyes saying what it 
can mean, this infinitive “‘to live.”"—K.L. 
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A GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE 
OF THE SOUTHWEST, 
XLIII 


B isoe BIBLIOGRAPHY attempts to list, with such thorough- 
ness as time and resources permit, current materials dealing 
with the Southwest. The Southwest, as here defined, includes all of 
New Mexico, Arizona and Texas, and parts of Utah, Oklahoma, Colo- 


rado and California. 


In order to conserve space, items from periodicals that are indexed 
in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, the Education Index, 
the Industrial Arts Index and the Agricultural Index have been 


eliminated. 


Included in this issue are mainly those titles which were published 
or came to our attention between June 1, 1952 and August 31, 19532. 


BOOKS 


AInswortH, Epwarp Mappen. California, 
Los Angeles, House-Warven, 1952, $3.00. 
AMBERGER, Lesutie P. Flowers of the 
southwestern mountains. U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Southwestern 
Monuments Association, 1952, $1.00. 
(Popular series 7) 

Baser, Mrs. Daisy F. AND BILL WALKER. 
Injun summer: an old cowhand rides 
the ghost trails, Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton 
Printers, 1952, $4.00. 

BAEGERT, JOHANN JAKOB. Observations 
in lower California, translated from the 
original German, with an introduction 
and notes by M. M. Brandenburg and 
Carl L. Bauman. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, University of California Press, 
1952, $5.00. 

Branpt, HERBERT. Arizona and its bird 
life; a naturalist’s adventures with the 


nesting birds on the deserts, grasslands, 
foothills and mountains of southeastern 
Arizona. Cleveland, Bird Research 
Foundation, 1951, $15.00. 


CLELAND, Rosert Giass. Irvine ranch of 
Orange County, 1810-1950. San Marino, 
Huntington Library, 1952, $3.50. 


Croy, Homer. He hanged them high. 
Boston, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 19532, 
$4.00. Judge Isaac C. Parker of Okla- 
homa. 


De.k, Lots Jo AND JAMES NEAL GREER. 
Spanish language and literature in the 
publications of American universities; a 
bibliography. Austin, University of Tex- 
as Press, 1952, $2.50. (University of Tex- 
as Hispanic Studies, 4) 


Dopcrz, Natt N. Poisonous dwellers of 
the desert. U.S. Department of the In- 
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terior. Southwestern Monuments Asso- 
ciation, 1949, $1.00. (Popular series 3) 


Durtron, Bertua P., editor, Pocket hand- 
book, New Mexico Indians. Santa Fe, 
New Mexico Association on Indian Af- 
fairs, 1951, $1.00. 

Greer, JAMES Kimmins. Colonel Jack 
Hays, Texas frontier leader and Cali- 
fornia builder. New York, Dutton, 1952, 
$6.00. 

HINCKLEY, EpirH Parker. On the banks 
of the Zanja. The story of Redlands. 
Claremont, The Saunders Press, 1951, 
$2.50. 

KENMORE, DALLAS, pseud. Fire-bird, a 
study of D. H. Lawrence. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1952, $2.75. 
Kino, Father Eusebio Francisco. Father 
Kino at La Paz, April 1683; a translation 
of the Relacién Puntual of 1683 by 
Charles N. Rudkin. Los Angeles, Daw- 
son's Book Shop, 1952, $5.00. (Early 
California travels series 7) 

PATRAW, PAULINE MEAD. Flowers of the 
southwest mesas. U.S. Department of 
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the Interior. Southwestern Monuments 
Association, 1951, $1.00. (Popular series 
5) 

PowELL, PHitip WayNE. Soldiers, Indi- 
ans and silver. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1952, $4.50. 

STANLEY, F. The Las Vegas, New Mexico 
story. Denver, World Press, 1951, $4.00. 
STANLEY, F. Socorro, the oasis. Denver, 
World Press, 1950, $3.00. 

Taytor, R. R. Seeing the elephant, let- 
ters of R. R. Taylor, forty-niner, edited 
by John Walton Caughey. Los Angeles, 
Ward Ritchie Press, 1951, $7.50. 
VeESTAL, STANLEY. Joe Meek. Caldwell, 
Idaho, Caxton Printers, 1952, $5.00. 
WALKER, Epwin Francis. Five prehistoric 
archaeological sites in Los Angeles 
County. Los Angeles, Southwest Mu- 
seum, 1951, $3.50. 

WALLACE, ERNEST AND EDWARD ADAMSON 
HeoseL. The Comanches, lords of the 
South Plains. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1952, $5.00. (Civiliza- 
tion of the American Indian series) 


ARTICLES, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
AND THESES 


AGRICULTURE 
ANDERSON, Roice H. Trends in chicken 
slaughter and prices in the western 
states. Utah Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Special Report 5, May 1952. 
FIsCHER, CHARLES M. Studies in turkey 
marketing in the western states. Utah 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Spe- 
cial Report 6, May 1952. 
McCaucuey, WILLIAM F. Chemical com- 
position of the essential oils from cer- 
tain native plants of the southwestern 
desert. Unpublished Doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of Arizona, 1951. 


MAHMoupD, SALaH E. The effect of dif- 
ferent storage conditions on some physi- 
cal and chemical changes in Arizona cit- 
rus fruits, Unpublished Master's thesis, 
University of Arizona, 1950. 





ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND SOCIOLOGY 

Brown, Ropert L. Characteristics of 
families receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren in Pima County, Unpublished 
Master's thesis, University of Arizona, 
1951. 

Coton, Haron §, “Kendrick Spring: a 
prehistoric walk-in well.” Plateau, 25: 
19-20, July 1952. 

Cozer, Paut. “Of clowns and mudheads.” 
Arizona Highways, 28: 18-29, Aug. 1952. 
DaiFuku, Hrrosut. “The pit house in the 
old world and in native North Ameri- 
ca.” American Antiquity, 18: 1-7, July 
1952. 

D1 Peso, CHARLES C. Babocomari Indian 
village located on the Babocomari River, 
an archaeological site in southeastern 
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Arizona. Unpublished Masters thesis, 
University of Arizona, 1950. 

Dutton, Bertua P. “Highlights of the 
Jemez region ... with notes on what to 
see and how to get there.” El Palacio, 
59: 131-158, May 1952. 

Euuis, FLORENCE Haw tey. “Jemez Kiva 
magic and its relation to features of pre- 
historic kivas.”” Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, 8: 147-163, Summer 19532. 
ELLIs, FLORENCE HAWLEY. “Passion play 
in New Mexico.” New Mexico Quarter- 
ly, 22: 200-212, Summer 19532. 

Fay, Georce E. “Some notes on the cow 
dance, Santa Clara Pueblo.” Fl Palacio, 
59: 186-188, June 1952. 

HARRINGTON, M. R. “A real link with the 
past.” The Masterkey, 26: 134-135, July- 
Aug., 1952. Pavint sticks of the Luisefio 
Indians. 

Haury, Emit W. “Exploring the corri- 
dors of time.” The Kiva, 17: 1-24, Jan.- 
Feb. 1952. 

HELLSTERN, Epwarp. “The V.F.W. In- 
dian museum at Fort Morgan.” South- 
western Lore, 18: 3-12, June 1952. 
Jecxs, Eowarp B. “The river basin sur- 
veys archaeological salvage program in 
Texas.” Texas Journal of Science, 4: 
131-318, June go, 1952. 

JEWELL, DONALD P. “A case of a psychot- 
ic Navaho Indian male.” Human Or 
ganization, 11: 32-55, Spring 1952. 
KeLLey, J. CHARLES. “Factors involved 
in the abandonment of certain peri- 
pheral southwestern settlements.” Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, 54: 356-387, July- 
Sept., 1952. 

KENT, Kate P. An analysis and interpre- 
tation of the cotton textiles from Tonto 
National Monument. Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s thesis, University of Arizona, 1950. 
LANGE, CHARLES H. “San Juan's Day at 
Cochiti Pueblo, New Mexico, 1894 and 
1947.” El Palacio, 59: 175-182, June 1952. 
Nett, Betty R. “Historical changes in 
the Osage kinship system.” Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, 8: 164-181, 
Summer 1952. 

Orr, Puit C. “Review of Santa Barbara 
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Southwestern 
211-226, 


Channel archaeology.” 
Journal of Anthropology, 8: 
Summer 19532. 

Reep, Erik K. “The Tewa Indians of the 
Hopi country.” Plateau, 25: 11-18, July 
1952. 

Ruppr, R. J. JR. AnD A. E. Drrrerrt, Jr. 
“The archaeology of Cebolleta Mesa 
and Acoma Pueblo: a preliminary re- 
port based on further investigation.” 
El Palacio, 59: 191-217, July 1952. 
Streis, Gorpon F. “An attempt to 
unionize a semi-literate Navaho group.” 
Human Organization, 11: 23-31, Spring 
1952. 

SWANSON, Eart H. An archaeological 
survey of the Empire Valley, Arizona. 
Unpublished Master's thesis, University 
of Arizona, 1951. 

Tuomas, Tutty H. “The Concho com- 
plex: a popular report.” Plateau, 25: 
1-9, July 1952. 


ARTS AND LITERATURE 
ACKERMANN, R. O. “The spur story.” 
Arizona Highways, 28: 36-39, Sept. 1952. 
Acosta, VINCENT §. Some surviving ele- 
ments of Spanish folklore in Arizona. 
Unpublished Master's thesis, University 
of Arizona, 1951. 

Cassipy, INA Sizer. “Santos and bultos in 
the Spanish archives.” El Palacio, 59: 
183-185, June 1952. 

Ciark, H. McDONALD. “Painter of the 
Utah desert.” Desert Magazine, 5: 14-16, 
Aug. 1952. Paul Salisbury. 

CoLton, Haro ip §. Pottery types of the 
Arizona strip and adjacent areas in Utah 
and Nevada. Flagstaff, Northern Arizona 
Society of Science and Art, Feb. 1952. 
(Museum of Northern Arizona. Ceramic 
series, 1) 

Curr, Rocer Penn. “Mark Twain's use 
of California folklore in his jumping 
frog story.” Journal of American Folk- 
lore, 65: 155-158, April-June 1952. 
ELLINGER, EpGar JR. “Hoke Denetsosie— 
Navajo artist.” Desert Magazine, 15: 12- 
15, July 1952. 

ELLINGER, Epcar Jr. “The Zunis and 
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their jewelry.” Arizona Highways, 28: 8- 
13, Aug. 1952. 

“A folio of Indian paintings.” Sun 
Trails, 5: 25-28, July 1952. 

Hacur, Eveanor. “E] Trobador.” The 
Masterkey, 26: 121, July-Aug. 1952. 
HUNTER, Bos AND HOMER BRITZMAN. “J. 
R. Williams.” Arizona Highways, 28: 10- 
15, Sept. 1952. Biographical sketch of 
cartoonist, 


“Joe Mora’s ‘Horsemen of the West. 
Arizona Highways, 28: 16-25, Sept. 1952. 
Biographical sketch and reproductions 
of nine of his water colors. 

“Kachinas and kachina dolls.” Denver 
Art Museum, Leaflet, 111: 42-44, Dec. 
1951. 

Kirk, Ruru E, “Panamint basketry—a 
dying art.” The Masterkey, 26: 76-86, 
May-June 1952. 

Mason, EpirH Hart. “Navajo holy 
song.” Southwest Review, 37: 210-211, 
Summer 1952. Poem, 

“Navaho wearing blankets.” Denver Art 
Museum. Leaflet, 113: 50-52, Dec. 1951. 
Poace, Evetyn, “War paint and water 
color.” Sun Trails, 5: 23-24, 50, July 
1952. Jose Rey Toledo, Indian artist. 
RansoM, Harry. “The booklore of 
Swante Palm.” The Library Chronicle 
of the University of Texas, 4: 103-111, 
Summer 1952. 

RAVAGLI, FriepA LAWRENCE. “Rebecca 
James’ embroideries.” El Palacio, 59: 
159-160, May 1952. 

“The western boot.” Arizona Highways, 
28: 2-5, Sept. 1952. 

Yeats, A. W. “The Kipling collection at 
the University of Texas.” The Library 
Chronicle of the University of Texas, 4: 
118-122, Summer 1952. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
“A checklist of theses and dissertations 
in Texas history produced in the De- 
partment of History of the University 
of Texas, 1893-1951." Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, 56: 64-110, July 1952. 
Dykes, J. C. Billy the kid, the bibliog- 
raphy of a legend. New Mexico. Univer- 
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sity. Publications in Language and Lit- 
erature, 7, 1952. 


BIOGRAPHY 
“Ande Andrews: artist.” Sun Trails, 5: 
6, 9, June 1952. Willard Andrews. 
CAMPBELL, JOHN B. T. “In memory: 
Marshall Stimson.” Historical Society of 
Southern California, Quarterly, 34: 81- 
86, March 1952. 
“Dr. Emil W. Haury.” The Kiva, 17: 27- 
28, Jan.-Feb. 1952. 
Everett, Mary Nixon. “Dedication of 
Mount Burnham.” The Masterkey, 26: 
117-119, July-Aug., 1952. Peak dedicated 
to Major F. R. Burnham. 
HENDERSON, RANDALL. “He built Scotty’s 
castle.” Desert Magazine, 15: 4-10, Sept. 
1952. Matt Roy Thompson, 
Hurt, Amy Passmore. “Sage of the Nav- 
ajos.” Sun Trails, 5: 22, 53, July 1952. 
“Jim has left us.” The Masterkey, 26: 
116, July-Aug. 1952. James Thomas 
Vandegrift. 
“Robert M. McKinney nominated to 
high Interior position.” New Mexico 
Miner, 14: 7, July 1952. 
RosINSON, Bert. “The great Yavapai.” 
Arizona Highways, 28: 14-17, Aug. 1952. 
Dr. Carlos Montezuma: “Wassaja.” 
SHAFFER, ELLEN. “Father Eusebio Fran- 
cisco Kino and the comet of 1680-1681.” 
Historical Society of Southern Califor- 
nia. Quarterly, 34: 57-70, March 19532. 
“Sun Trails’ man of the month: Carroll 
G. Gunderson.” Sun Trails, 5: 4-5, Aug. 
1952. 
“Sun Trails’ man of the month: Wayne 
Coy.” Sun Trails, 5: 4-5, July 1952. 
“Those amazing Atkinsons.” Sun Trails, 
5: 26, 29, 58, Aug. 1952. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


BARNARD, J. LAuRENS. “Some amphipoda 
from central California.” Wasmann 


Journal of Biology, 10: 9-36, Spring 
1952. 

Beat, R. S. Jr. “Description of a new 
Arizona Thaumaglossa.” Pan-Pacific En- 
tomologist, 28: 171-172, July 1952. 
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Bostwick, Frank A. “Destiny drives the 
Yucca moth.” Sun Trails, 5: 14-15, July 
1952. 

Cavin, WILLIAM C. Increasing germina- 
tion in some important Arizona forage 
species. Unpublished Master's thesis, 
University of Arizona, 1950. 


De Leon, DoNALp. “Insects associated 
with Sequoia Sempervirens and Sequoia 
Gigantea in California.” Pan-Pacific En- 
tomologist, 28: 75-91, April 1, 1952. 
DENISON, Ropert H. “Early Devonian 
fishes from Utah, Pt. I: Osteostraci.” 
Fieldiana: Geology, 11: No. 6, June 16, 
1952. 

FERGUSON, CHARLES W. An ecological 
analysis of Lower Sonoran Zone relic 
vegetation in south-central Arizona, Un- 
published Master's thesis, University of 
Arizona, 1950. 

GrpsLe, WALTER P. Nineteen years of 
vegetational change in a desert habitat. 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, University 
of Arizona, 1950. 

GLENDENING, GeorcE E, “Some quantita- 
tive data on the increase of mesquite 
and cactus on a desert grassland range 
in southern Arizona.” Ecology, 33: 319- 
328, July 1952. 

Grecc, Rosert E. A new ant of the ge- 
nus Pheidole from Colorado. American 
Museum Novitates, 1557, May 5, 1952. 


JACKSON, ALBERT W. “The effect of tem- 
perature, humidity and barometric 
pressure on the rate of call in Acris Cre- 
pitans Baird in Brazos County, Texas.” 
Herpetologica, 8: 18-20, July 15, 1952. 
MERKLE, JOHN. “An analysis of a Pinyon- 
Juniper community at Grand Canyon, 
Arizona.” Ecology, 33: 375-384, July 
1952. 

Murpuy, DanieL R. The leafhoppers 
and other possible insect vectors of plant 
virus diseases in Arizona: a preliminary 
report on their seasonal occurrence. Un- 
published Master's thesis, University of 
Arizona, 1951. 

PEARSON, OLIVER P. AND OTHERS. “ Repro- 
duction of the lump-nosed bat (Cory- 
norhinus Rafinesquei) in California.” 
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Journal of Mammalogy, 33: 273-320, 
Aug. 1952. 
Putiey, T. E. “An illustrated check list 
of the marine mollusks of Texas.” Texas 
Journal of Science, 4: 167-199, June go, 
1952. 
SmirH, Hosartr M. “A new turtle from 
Texas.” Wasmann Journal of Biology, 
10: 45-54, Spring 1952. 
SmirH, Hopart M. AND Orrys SANDERS. 
“Distributional data on Texan amphibi- 
ans and reptiles.” Texas Journal of Sci- 
ence, 4: 204-219, June 30, 1952. 
Woon, SHERWIN F, “Trypanosoma Cruzi 
revealed in California mice by Xeno- 
diagnosis.” Pan-Pacific Entomologist, 
28: 147-153, July 1952. 
Woopsury, ANGus M. “Amphibians and 
reptiles of the Great Salt Lake Valley.” 
Herpetologica, 8: 42-50, July 15, 1952. 
Woop.ury, Ancus M. “Hybrids of Go- 
pherus berlandieri and G. agassizii.” 
Herpetologica, 8: 33-36, July 15, 1952. 
YANG, TrEN Wet. Distribution of Larrea 
Tridentata in the Tucson area as deter- 
mined by certain physical and chemical 
factors of the habitat. Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s thesis, University of Arizona, 1951. 
CLIMATE AND WEATHER 
Brier, GLENN W. AND ISADORE ENGER. 
“An analysis of the 1951 cloud seeding 
operations in central Arizona.” Ameri- 
can Meteorological Society. Bulletin, $3: 
208-210, May 1952. 
Couson, De Ver. “Results of double the- 
odolite observations at Bishop, Califor- 
nia in connection with the ‘Bishop 
Wave’ phenomena.” American Meteor- 
ological Society. Bulletin, 33: 107-116, 
March 19532. 
U.S. Department of the Interior. The 
drought in southwestern United States 
as of October 1951. Prepared in the of- 
fice of Richard D. Searles, Under-Secre- 
tary. Washington, 1951. 


CONSERVATION AND 
RECLAMATION 
BristoL, RALPH. “Defeating the Rio 
Grande drought.” Reclamation Era, 38: 
139-140, June 1952. 
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Ditte, J. M. “How a conservancy dis- 
trict works, Pt. 2: Organizing the dis- 
trict.” Reclamation Era, 38: 145-146, 149, 
June 1952. 

Gear, Roy D. “Yuma, Arizona, an in- 
vestment that makes cents.”” Reclama- 
tion Era, 38: 141-144, June 1952. 

Recer, J. S. “Coachella drainage inves- 
tigations, Pt. 2: Investigating the under- 
ground.” Reclamation Era, 38: 134-136, 
June 1952. 

Roca, WALT. “A tribute from Tucum- 
cari.” Reclamation Era, 38: 157-159, 
July 1952. 

STrone, CiirForp H. “Colorado’s 100 
years of irrigation.” Reclamation Era, 
38: 137-138, 140, June 1952. 


DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL 
ApAMS, ANSEL. “Sunset Crater National 
Monument, Arizona,” a portfolio of 
photographs, text by Nancy Newhall. 
Arizona Highways, 28: 2-4, 34-35, Aug. 
1952. 

BAKER, GEOFFREY AND BRUNO FUNARO. 
“New towns, new centers.” Landscape, 
2: 20-24, Spring 1952. 

Buttock, Auice, “The town with nine 
lives.” New Mexico, 30: 20-21, 45, Sept. 
1952. San Pedro, New Mexico. 

Fish, Ruru G. “Taos.” Sun Trails, 5: 
19-20, 31-32, 64, Aug. 1952. 

Garp, Wayne. “Grub for the trail.” 
Southwest Review, 37: viii, xX, Xi, 253- 
254, Summer 1952. 

Gere, MyrtLe ANpbrews. “I remember 
when.” New Mexico, 30: 17, 50-51, 62-63, 
Aug. 1952. Reminiscences of Santa Fe 
50 years ago. 

Harrzoc, JAMES H. “Bountiful Beau- 
mont.” Santa Fe Magazine, 46: 18-21, 
June 1952. 

HENDERSON, RANDALL. “They've tried to 
tame Death Valley.”” Desert Magazine, 
5: 4-10, Aug. 1952. 

Jackson, J. B. “The almost perfect 
town.” Landscape, 2: 2-8, Spring 1952. 
“July gardening in the Pacific South- 
west.” Sunset, 109: 104-113, July 1952. 


LAURITZEN, JONREED. “Mead, the beauti- 
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ful and strange.” Arizona Highways, 28: 
16-24, Aug. 1952. With photographs by 
Josef Muench, 

Leigh, W. R. AND Barry GOLDWATER. 
“Land of the people.” Arizona High- 
ways, 28: 26-33, July 1952. 

Masery, Cuuck. “Trout fishing in the 
White Mountains.” Arizona Wildlife 
Sportsman, 13: 31-45, July 1952. 

“The rugged Rio Grande.” New Mexico 
Professional Engineer, 4: 4-5, April- 
May-June, 1952. 

SrockeR, Josepu. “Country of the Little 
Colorado.” Arizona Highways, 28: 6-15, 


Aug. 1952. Photographs. by Wayne 
Davis. 
STRICKFADEN, WILLIAM H. “Hermit’'s 


peak and the crosses.” Sun Trails, 5: 15- 
16, 63-64, Aug. 1952. 

TUNNARD, CHRISTOPHER. “Fire on the 
prairie.” Landscape, 2: 9-13, Spring, 
1952. 

“Village types in the Southwest.” Land- 
scape, 2: 14-19, Spring 1952. 

VivIAN, WALTER. “Rough riders cowboys 
reunion.” Sun Trails, 5: 25, 57-58, Aug. 
1952. 

ZiererR, CiiFForD M. “Tourism and rec- 
reation in the West.” Geographical Re- 
view, 42: 462-481, July 1952. 


EDUCATION 

EuBANK, WayNE C., “The status of grad- 
uate work in speech, drama, radio in the 
western states.” Western Speech, 16: 181- 
184, May 1952. 
McBatH, JAMES H. “Research areas 
in western public address.” Western 
Speech, 16: 169-173, May 19532. 
“Roman Catholic nuns teaching in New 
Mexico public schools.” Friends of the 
Public Schools. Bulletin, 15: 1-3, July 
1952. 
TOWNSEND, Howard WILLIAM. “Speech 
courses for theological students.” West- 
ern Speech, 16: 185-192, May 1952. 

FINANCE AND INDUSTRY 
BRADLEY, JAMES R. AND OTHERS. Out-of- 
state purchases of chemicals and allied 
products by Texas organizations, 1951. 
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Texas Engineering Experiment Station. 
Research Report 37, July 1952. 

“Broiler production in the eleventh dis- 
trict.” Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 
Monthly Business Review, 37: 77-84, 
June 1, 1952. 

Butvock, A. L. “San Pedro exploration.” 
New Mexico Professional Engineer, 4: 
5-6, g-10, April-May-June 1952. 
“Developments in district bank de 
posits.” Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City. Monthly Review, 37: 1-3, May 31, 
1952. 

GrirrFirus, loRwWERTH A. A survey of co- 
operation between business and schools 
in present day Tucson. Unpublished 
Master's thesis, University of Arizona, 
1950. 

“Industrial progress accelerates mineral 
production.” New Mexico Miner, 14: 8- 
9, 33, July 1952. E. Cosgrove, Inc. Silver 
City, New Mexico. 

KESLER, FRANK. “Significant develop- 
ments in the freight rate structure.” 
Oklahoma Business Bulletin, 18: 1-3, 
Aug. 1952. 

Lovic- JOHANSEN, PAUL. Commodity ex- 
ports and imports of the state of Ari- 
zona. Unpublished Master's thesis, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, 1950. 

Lyser, Hernert S. “California State's 
merit award program.” Public Personnel 
Review, 13: 143-145, July 1952. 

“New Mexico Bureau of Mines and 
Mineral Resources aids state’s mineral 
industries.” New Mexico Miner, 14: 17, 
20, 28, Aug. 1952. 

PARKER, CHARLES FRANKLIN. “The be- 
ginning of banking in Arizona.” Ari- 
zona Highways, 28: 4-7, 38-39, Aug. 1952. 
The Bank of Arizona. 

“San Angelo.” Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas. Monthly Business Review, 37: 
105-112, Aug. 1, 1952. 

Scuaus, RicHarp. “The Arizona national 
livestock show.” Arizona Highways, 28: 
30-35, Sept. 1952. 

ScHaus, RICHARD. “Quarter horses in 


Arizona.” Arizona Highways, 28: 6-9, 


Sept. 1952. 
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“Sheep and wool production in the 
tenth district.” Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City. Monthly Review, 37: 1-5, 
July 31, 1952. 

SMITH, WALSTEIN JR. Which way Waco? 
A study in city planning. Baylor Busi- 
ness Studies 11, June 1952. 

Tone, J. E. “Operation Duval, a brief 
description of the development of the 
Potash division of the Duval Sulphur 
and Potash Company, Carlsbad, New 
Mexico.” 
June 1952. 


New Mexico Miner, 14: 4-9, 


Woop, Joun A. “Graphite occurrence, 
properties, utilization.” New Mexico 
Miner, 14: 10, 3%, July 19532. 


GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


ANTHONY, JOHN W. Geology of the Mon- 
area, Santa 
Unpublished 
of Arizona, 


tosa Cottonwood Canyon 


Cruz County, Arizona. 
Master's thesis, University 
1951. 

Barret, WILLIAM M. “Note on the radio 
demonstration at Grand 
Saline, Texas.” Geophysics, 17: 544-549, 


July 1952. 


transmission 


BEJNAR, WALDEMERE. of the 
Ruin Basin area, Gila County, Arizona. 
Unpublished Doctoral dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, 1951. 


Geology 


BromrFieitp, Cavin S. Geology of the 
Maudina Mine Santa 
Catalina Mountains, Pinal County, Ari 
zona. Unpublished Master's thesis, Uni- 


area, northern 


versity of Arizona, 1950. 

Bryant, DonaLp L. The geology of the 
Mustang Mountains, Santa Cruz Coun- 
ty, Arizona. Unpublished Master's thesis, 
University of Arizona, 1951. 
CALLAHAN, JosEPH T. The geology of the 
Glen Canyon group of the Echo Cliffs 
region, Arizona. Unpublished Master's 
thesis, University of Arizona, 1951. 
Coutson, Orts B. Geology of the Sweet- 
water area and correlation of Santa Cruz 
Valley Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, University of Arizona, 1950. 


gravels 


Decker, CHARLES E. “Texas graptolites 
change supposed Devonian zone to Si 
lurian.”” American Association of Petro- 
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leum Geologists. Bulletin, 36: 1639-1641, 
Aug. 1952. 

DEHLINGER, Peter. “Shear-wave vibra- 
tional directions and related fault move- 
ments in southern California earth- 
quakes.” Seismological Society of Ameri- 
ca. Bulletin, 42: 155-173, April 1952. 
Eis-er, Joseru D. “Studies of a surface 
seismic disturbance.” Geophysics, 17: 
550-559, July 1952. 

FREDERICKSON, E, A. AND J. M. POLLACK. 
“Two trilobite genera from the Harding 
formation (Ordovician) of Colorado.” 
Journal of Paleontology, 26: 641-644, 
July 1952. 

GABELMAN, JOHN W. “Structure and 
origin of northern Sangre de Cristo 
range, Colorado.” American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists. Bulletin, 36: 
157471612, Aug. 1952. 

HAZENBUSH, GrorcE C. “Geology of the 
Starbright tungsten mine, San Bernar- 
dino County, California.” California 
Journal of Mines and Geology, 48: 201- 
206, July 1952. 

Hucues, Paut W. The stratigraphy of 
the Supai formation in the Chino Valley, 
Yavapai County, Arizona. Unpublished 
Master's thesis, University of Arizona, 
1950. 

Jackson, Rosert L, The stratigraphy of 
the Supai formation along the Mogollon 
Rim, central Arizona, Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s thesis, University of Arizona, 1951. 
Keviey, V. C. AND L, E. Bocart. “Gym 
limestone, New Mexico.” American As- 
sociation of Petroleum Geologists. Bulle- 
tin, 36: 1644-1648, Aug. 19532. 

KuENEN, P, H. AND Henry W. MENARD, 
“Turbidity currents graded and non- 
graded deposits.” Journal of Sedimen- 
tary Petrology, 22: 83-96, June 1952. 
Luppen, RayMonD W. Geology of the 
Campo Bonito area, Oracle, Arizona. 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, University 
of Arizona, 1950. 

MCLAUGHLIN, KENNETH P. “Microfauna 
of the Pennsylvanian Glen Eyrie forma- 
tion, Colorado.” Journal of Paleontolo- 
gy, 26: 613-621, July i952. 
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MILLER, A. K. AND CHARLES COLLINSON. 
“A trochoceratoid nautiloid from the 
Henryhouse shale (Silurian) of Okla- 
homa.” Journal of Paleontology, 26: 622- 
623, July 1952. 

WaLtace, Roserts M. Stratigraphy and 
structure of a part of the Canada del 
Oro district, Santa Catalina Mountains, 
Pinal County, Arizona. Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, University of Arizona, 
1951. 

Winess, M. B. “Salt solution, a seismic 
velocity problem in western Anardarko 
Basin, Kansas-Oklahoma-Texas.” Geo- 
physics, 17: 481-504, July 1952. 
WituiaMs, Georce A. The coal deposits 
and cretaceous stratigraphy of the west- 
ern part of Black Mesa, Arizona. Un- 
published Doctoral dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, 1951. 


HEALTH 
LeBus, Howarp E, AND THEO C. PANOs, 
“A study of ninety-one children with 
rheumatic fever in the Gulf Coast area 
of Texas.” Texas Reports on Biology 
and Medicine, 10: 45-52, Spring 1952. 
PALMER, JIM F. “Texas roundup.” The 
Crippled Child, 30: 16-18, June 19532. 
Texas Society for Crippled Children. 


HISTORY 

DABNEY, WILLIAM M. AND JosiAH C. Rus- 
SELL, editors. Dargan historical essays. 
New Mexico. University. Publications in 
History, 4, 1952. 

Fitzpatrick, Grorce. “The Gadsden 
counties.” New Mexico, 30: 13-15, 46-49, 
June 1952. 

Girpner, ALWIN J. Navaho-United States 
relations, 1846-1868. Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s thesis, University of Arizona, 1950. 


Hancock, G. ALLAN. “Madam Ida Han- 
cock Ross, with views of her home, Villa 
Madonna.” Historical Society of South- 
ern California, Quarterly, 34: 53-56, 
March 19532. 

HarrincTon, M. R. “Our Fremont flag.” 
The Masterkey, 26: 132-133, July-Aug., 
1952. 

Havins, T. R. “The passing of the Long- 
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horn.” Southwestern Historical Quarter- 
ly, 56: 51-58, July 1952. 

Kroeser, A. L. “Olive Oatman’s return.” 
Kroeber Anthropological Society. Pa- 
pers, 4: 1-18, Nov, 1951. 

Lace, Patricia L. History of Fort Hua- 
chuca, 1877-1913. Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, University of Arizona, 1950. 
McDonoucu, FRANK JR. “The Yule log 
ceremony of Palmer Lake and the Star 
of Bethlehem.” Colorado Magazine, 29: 
118-124, April 1952. 

MANGIANTE, Rosa. History of Fort De- 
fiance, 1851-1900, Unpublished Master's 
thesis, University of Arizona, 1951. 
MIDDLETON, Howarp. “California sol- 
diers in the Philippines from the corre- 
spondence of Howard Middleton, 1898- 
1899, edited by Harold F. Taggart. Cali- 
fornia Historical Society. Quarterly, 31: 
49-67, March 19532. 

NEWMARK, Marco R. “Medical profes- 
sion in the early days of Los Angeles.” 
Historical Society of Southern Califor- 
nia. Quarterly, 34: 71-80, March 1952. 
“The personal interests of Juan Geroni- 
mo Torres.” New Mexico Historical Re- 
view, 159-164, April 1951. 
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PHANSTEEL, WALTER R. Sectional atti- 
tudes toward the annexation of Texas, 
1836-1845. Unpublished Master's thesis, 
University of Arizona, 1951. 


Reeve, Frank D., editor. “Albert Frank- 
lin Banta: Arizona pioneer.” New Mex- 
ico Historical Review, 27: 81-106, 200- 
252, April, July 1952. 


ROMER, MARGARET. “From Boulder to 
the Gulf.” Historical Society of South- 
ern California. Quarterly, 34: 5-52, 
March 19532. 


ScHIFF, RayMOND I. Some phases of the 
boundary problem of Arizona, Unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, University of Ari- 
zona, 1951. 


TrtTMan, Epwarp D. “New Mexico con- 
stitutional convention: recollections.” 
New Mexico Historical Review, 27: 177- 
186, July 1952. 

Waconer, J. J. “History of cattle brand- 
ing in Arizona.” New Mexico Historical 
Review, 27: 187-199, July 1952. 

Yopver, Pup D. The history of Fort 
Whipple. Unpublished Master's thesis, 
University of Arizona, 1951. 
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THE 


THE 
EDITOR’S CORNER 
continued from page 378 


age of thirty-six, he ended by suicide 
a life of poverty and isolation. AME 
Crsaire was “discovered” by André 
Breton when the latter made a trip 
to Martinique. At that time Césaire 
was Professor of Literature at Schoel- 
(Fort-de-France). At 
present he lives part of the time in 


cher College 


Paris, where he serves as Deputy 
from Martinique in the French As- 
sembly. 

All of the poems translated here 
appeared originally in Anthologie 
De La Nouvelle Poesie Negre Et 
Malgache, edited by M. Léopold Sé- 
dar Senghor (Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires De France, 1948). We wish to 
thank the publisher for permission 
to reproduce them in this issue of 
NMQ. 

GENEVIEVE PORTERFIELD, who does 
a consistently good bibliographical 
job, and who unfailingly submits her 
material on time, is Reference Li- 
brarian at the University of New 
Mexico, 

MARTIN SEYMOUR-SMITH is a young 
English poet now living in Majorca, 
where some of the time he tutors 
Robert Graves’ eleven-year-old son. 
His poetry has appeared in several 
English reviews and anthologies. He 
is at present finishing a novel and 
beginning, with Robert Creeley, a 
press (Roebuck Press, Banalbufar, 
Majorca). 
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Grover SmitH has published ar- 
ticles and reviews in Accent, Sewanee 
Hudson Modern 
Language Notes, Philological Quar- 


Review, Review, 
terly, et al. His review “Mr. Eliot's 
New ‘Murder,’ appeared in the Au- 
tumn NMQ. 

Rapos.av A. TsAnorF is Professor 
Rice 
Long a major figure in philosophy 


of Philosophy at Institute. 
and education, Mr. Tsanoff is espe- 
cially known for such books as The 
Nature of Evil (1931), The Moral 
Ideals of Our Civilization (1942), 
Ethics (1947), and The Ways of Gen- 
ius (1949). 

PAOLO VACCARINO was born in Sic- 
ily, lives in Florence, Italy, where he 
began his career as sculptor in 1943, 
studying with Romanelli. Starting in 
1946, Mr. Vaccarino has had a series 
of one-man shows in such places as 
Florence, Milan, Puerto Rico and, 
last November, San Francisco (Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Hon- 
or). He has also had a number of im- 
portant commissions, ranging from 
Cardinal Spellman to Alicia Marko- 
va. Mr. Vaccarino is spending this 
year in the United States working 
and lecturing. 

His book, Nanni, is an effort of en- 
thusiasm. Although it is certainly a 
controversial work, its general recep- 
tion in Europe has been excellent. 
The feeling seems to be that an artist 
like Nanni, so extravagantly under- 
estimated, is owed a long overdue 
debt of enthusiasm. Roberto Longhi, 
the famous Italian art critic, had this 
to say about the book in a letter to 
Mr. Vaccarino which was published 
in the introduction to Nanni: “ 
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It is not an essay or history of Art in 
the orthodox sense, but almost the 
story of your own personal adventure 
as a sculptor with the art of Nanni 
di Banco. .. . From whatever point of 
esthetics one starts, one may reach 
land. You, although moving from 
purely technical grounds. . .some- 
times attain surprising results. I only 
wish to call attention here to the 
pages of comparison between Nan- 
ni's St. Luke and Donatello’s St. 
John, where I learned secrets that 
anyone who is not of the trade would 
miss.... I should also like to men- 
tion the research work on the docu- 
ments of the Opera del Duomo and 
your conclusions therefrom, which 
to me are very convincing. Your es- 
tablishing of new and shorter dates 


for Nanni’s lifetime reveals his pre- 
cociousness, and brings new light to 
his quick development during the 
decisive years of Florentine art and 
to his genius so prematurely cut 
Gis 

Byron Vazakas’ first critical piece, 
“Eleven Contemporary Poets,” ap- 
peared in the Summer, 1952 NMQ. 
He continues to live in Cambridge 
and write poetry. 

ARNOLD West went from Harvard 
to Hollywood. In view of the Christ- 
mas season, we have no comment. 
He has published poems here and 
abroad, and is working on a novel. 

VERNON Youncéc has contributed lit- 
erary and movie criticism to a good 
many reviews. He has done notable 
work on Joseph Conrad. 











LAND OF POCO TIEMPO 


by Charles Fletcher Lummis 


This great Southwestern classic — after 60 years and countless 
editions — is again back in print in response to continued and 
oe ge demand. Here is the one book for every visitor to the 
region where Indians, as well as Spanish and Anglo pioneers, 
have preserved a frontier way of life as colorful and unspoiled as 
the fabulous scenery — $3.50 


ADOBE DOORWAYS 

by Dorothy Pillsbury 
Glad news for the thousands upon thousands of readers who fell 
in love with Mrs. Apodaca and her laughter-loving Spanish 
American neighbors, first in the Christian Science Monitor and 
last year in No High Adobe. Tenorio Fiat in Santa Fe buzzes 
happily again in this new collection of hilarious and warmly 
human episodes. ///ustrated. — $3.50 


ROAD TO SANTA FE 
Edited by Kate L. Gregg 


This book brings one of the most stirring chapters of American 
history out of more than 100 years of oblivion. It is the day-to- 
day account of the danger-frought venture of young 

Sibley and his colleagues as they surveyed and marked the cara- 
van trail to Santa Fe. An exhaustive bibliography and valuable 
maps add to this volume's importance for the general reader and 
historian alike. //lustrated ~ $4.50 


SOUTHWEST GARDENING 
by Rosalie Doolittle and Harriet Tiedeboh! 


The complete guide to the garden beautiful on a typical pict in 
the Southwest. Profusely illustrated with color and graphic 
thumbnail sketches. 7 x 10 — $4.50 
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Recent Titles Not to Be Missed 


By GEORGE KHEIRALLAM 
An engrossing b 


Sa'ud and his powerful 
rule of Saudi Arabia with 
its vast and vitally im- 
portant oil resources. 
4.50 


TRADERS TO THE 
NAVAJOS 


hy 
WETHERILL and GILLMOR 


“It reads like a romance 
of the frontier ... Indian 
fights, desert storms, ex- 
plorations, round-ups, 
Mormons, Quakers, and 
lost mines.” 


PHYSICS AND 
MEDICINE OF THE 
UPPER ATMOSPHERE 

By WHITE end BENSON 


Thirty-five leading scien- 
tists review the problems 
besetting man's next 
great adventure — flight 
into outer space. Basic 
and challenging reading. 


700 poges, 200 illustra- 
tions, bibliogrophy. 
$10.00 


ALFONSO DE VALDES 
and the 
SACK OF ROME 
By JOHN E. LONGHURST 
ond 


RAYMOND MocCURDY, Jr. 


The first volume in the 
University of New Mex- 
ico's new Hispasie 
Sources Series is a mod- 
ern English version of 
Valdes’ classis— Dialogue 
of Lactancio and an 
Archdeacon 











Special Offer 


The Golden Bowl by Henry James, introduction by R. P. Blackmur ($6.50) 
plus 1 yr. sub. to NMQ ($3.00): $7.00 


Te the Happy Few, selected letters of Stendhal, tr. by Norman Cameron ($3.00) 
plus 1 yr. sub. co NMQ ($3.00): $6.00 


The Confidence Man by Herman Melville ($2.25) 
plus 1 yr. sub. co NMQ ($3.00): $4.25 


The Monk by Matthew G. Lewis, introduction by John Berryman ($4.75) 
plus 1 yr. sub. co NMQ ($3.00): $6.00 


Poems by C. P. Cavafy, tr. by John Mavrogordato ($3.25) 
plus 1 yr. sub. co NMQ ($3.00): $5.00 


Personalism by Emmanuel Mounier ($3.50) 
plus 1 yr. sub. to NMQ ($3.00): $5.00 


Any One of the Following from Grove Press “Zodiac Library’ ($2.50) 
plus 1 yr. sub. co NMQ ($3.00): $4.50 


Anthony Trollope: Small House at Allington 
(or) Last Chronicle of Barset 


George Eliot: Middlemarch 
(or) Mill on the Floss 


Charlotte Bronte: Jane Eyre 


If you would like the book sent to one person and the NMQ sub- 
scription to another, we will arrange it that way for you at the same 
combination price. You may purchase as many of these combina- 
tions as you wish. Unless otherwise specified, the NMQ subscription 
will begin with the Winter issue. Address: 


New Mexico Quarterly 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
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